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‘ BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. 
No. III.—ARIUS. 


Tum name of Arius suggests one of the greatest controversies that has 
disturbed the Christian world. He was born in Africa, about A.D, 265, ten 
years after the death of Origen. Of his early life we know nothing. In his 
| manhood he was made a deacon by a Bishop of Alexandria, where he 
| laboured with great assiduity. By another bishop he was made presbyter 
of one of the leading churches of the city, where it became his duty to 
|| expound the Scriptures. He had many natural and acquired gifts which 
fitted him well for this office. He was a tall, handsome man, with a musical 
| ‘yoice, courteous and modest in his manners, most earnest in’ preaching what 
he deemed to be truth; he was severely ascetic in his habits, and led a pure 
and blameless life. He is not to be cornpared with Origen in genius or in 
learning. But he was one of the most learned men of his day, and he 
possessed a, strong and subtle intellect, so that with his popular talents he 
|| exercised great power over people of all classes—the educated and uneducated. 
a “Efe was certainly the most popular preacher in Alexandria since the days - 
if of Origen. The influence of that great teacher was still felt not only in ~ 
|| Alexandria, but throughout all the East. His doctrine of the Logos, in 
explanation of the relation of the Son to the Father, was widely received, 
| He admitted that Jesus was God in a subordinate sense, as deriving his 
being and authority from the Father—God of God as it was afterwards 
|| expressed; that he was the reflection of ineffable light—Light of Light ; that 
‘|| he was able to quicken men with divine life which he had derived from the . 
il a ear \ i ) Z 35 ? < 
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fountain of all life—he was Life of Life. This theoty. satisfied the most 
‘philosophical minds among the Christians, and seemed in harmony with the 
few lofty expressions applied to Jesus in St. John’s Gospel and in some of the 
Epistles. ae 

The pagans, with their notions of polytheism, could see no objection to 
the Christians having two or any number of gods ; but they ridiculed their 
inconsistency in asserting that there is but one God, while they worshipped 
one whom they called the Father, and another whom they called the Son, 
The most thoughtful among the Christians felt the difficulty of explaining 
away this inconsistency. The subordination theory would not help them, 
Sabellius, an African bishop, had tried to vindicate the unity of God by ~ 
asserting that the Deity had manifested Himself to men in three different 
characters—as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; that these names do not, 
indicate distinct persons, but different aspects of the same being. This 
explanation of the Divine unity aroused a great deal of opposition on the 
part of Christians, and in vindicating the distinct personality of the Son they 
often used language which exalted him to an equality with the Father. 
The worship of two persons by the Christians, while they professed to believe 
in one God, seemed to the heathen a strange contradiction. / 

‘The controversy about the unity of God with polytheists, and among 
Christians themselves, was chiefly maintained by discussions about the 
relation of the Father and the Son. Up to the time of Arius the Holy 
Spirit-did not form a subject of dispute. It was supposed to be a third 
person in subordination to Father-and Son, but in what way was not 
discussed. It was long after this that a controversy arose about it, and that 
a trinity of equal persons was made a dogma of Christian belief. From the 
time of Origen to that of Arius the chief interest centred round the person of 
Christ. And the tendency was from year to year to exalt his dignity, 
and to. put him on a perfect equality with the Father. It was thus that 
Christians thought to manifest their love for Christ. It is to be regretted 
that they forgot the words of the Master whom they sought to honour—“If 
ye love me keep my commandments”—for in their quarrels about his || 
nature, of which they could know nothing, they violated the spirit of all his 
precepts. ix ‘ 

Arius did not yield to the popular tendency, but resisted it. And in his.” 
opposition to what he considered*a dangerous error, he perhaps went farther 
in the opposite direction than hé would have done asa disciple of Origen, 
He himself, asa public teacher; did not believe that he was teaching any new 
doctrine, His preaching’was the most popular in Alexandria. His views 
,were not perceived to be heretical by his own bishop, Alexandria was still |] _ 
the centre of theological disputations, and Arius, with his earnest nature, ‘|| 
had frequently thrown himself into one side or another ; sometimes into the le: 
side opposed by his bishop, and had thereby drawn upon himself episcopal 
censure, | But these quarrels arose mostly about matters of discipline. The 
occasion on which he came into open antagonism with his bishop on a dogma 
of belief may be said to be almost accidental. In 318 A.D., at a public 
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meeting of the clergy, Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, in speaking of the 
Trinity, said that it, contained one single essence—that the persons were 
homéousion, or of the same substance. This word homéousion had been 
used before, but mostly allied with heresy. Sabellius had been accused of 
confounding the persons by teaching that they were of one substance, or 
homéousion. Arius therefore accused Alexander of Sabellianism, and alleged 
that an indivisible unity of substance among the persons of the Trinity was 
an impossible conception. Here was a subject so utterly beyond human 


i comprehension that none but a Greek would have thought of discussing it ; 


and only the Greek language could have furnished words for carrying on the 
discussion. But over it a fierce argument instantly arose. Alexander main- | 
tained his point, and Arius replied. The clergy took different sides, and it 


‘was determined to refer the matter to a special conference. But the second 


discussion was fiercer than the first, and ended in confirming each party in 
their own opinions, and in embittering their feelings towards each other. 
Large numbers of the clergy in Egypt, and Palestine, and Asia Minor, took 
the part of Arius ; but the party of Alexander was also numerous, and so a 
most unseemly controversy was carried on. Three years after the origin of — 
the dispute—321 s.p.—Alexander called a synod of bishops together at. 
Alexandria, and induced them to depose and excommunicate Arius. The 
sentence was made known throughout all the churches by Alexander, who 
exhorted them not to receive the heretic. Arius, to avoid persecution, 
retired into Palestine, where he was received with open arms. 
The two most eminent bishops in the East at this time were both called 


‘Eusebius. . Eusebius, of Cesarea, about the same age as Arius, the father 


of ecclesiastical history, was the most profound scholar of his time—the most 
learned Christian since Origen.. He sympathised in a great. measure with | 
Arius, but was most averse to a controversy which could come to no satis- 
factory conclusion, since it was on a subject beyond the reach of the human 
understanding. The other Eusebius was a much younger man, no great 


scholar, but of great personal influence. He was Bishop of Nicomedia, in 


Bithynia, the residence of the Emperor of the Hast before the building of 


- Constantinople, and was a zealous partizan of Arius. While Alexander was 


writing letters warning the churches against Arius, Eusebius was writing 
warmly recommending him to their confidence and friendship. He soon 
afterwards invited him to Nicomedia, summoned a synod of the clergy, which 
removed the sentence of excommunication, and restored him to his Christian 


_ privileges. 


The Emperor Constantine had been, for some years at least, a nominal 


| Christian, He had not only proclaimed universal toleration for Christianity, 


but took an active interest in the spread of its doctrines. But he was alto- 
gether ignorant of the spirit of the Gospel, for his worst crimes were 
perpetrated after his so-called conversion. Nevertheless, his was a devotional 
nature, and he would sometimes, pass a whole night in prayer before an altar 
ina church. He had a superstitious reverence for the clergy. He listened 
to sermons on Christian doctrines with the most devout attention, and 
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en 
would sometimes himself preach in Latin the truths as he understood them. 
He was a man of good understanding and strong common sense, and could 
appreciate the zeal, the learning, the self-denial of many of the clergy ; and 
though he never lost a lingering respect for some of the heathen deities, 
he could see the superiority of Christianity over paganism, and that the 
Christians were the most important political power in the empire. Great 
was his disappointment, therefore, when he heard that there was division in 
the Christian camp. An excellent western bishop, Hosius, of Cordova, was 
his intimate friend and counsellor, and he could not have ‘chosen a safer, 
wiser guide, for Hosius was a man of sense, and eschewed all foolish con- 
troversies. Eusebius, of Nicomedia, was also a great favourite. His influence, 
perhaps, was not so good, for he was 4 zealous partisan. Eusebius, after 
having conyoked the synod in 323 that revoked the excommunication of Arius, 
wrote to the Emperor and gave him his version of the dispute. He became 
interested in behalf of Arius, though surprised that so trifling a matter should 
have rent'the churches into two hostile parties. He wrote to Alexander and 
to Arius, admonishing them for their folly, and entreating them to be recon- | 
ciled and to restore harmony. These letters, of course, had not the slightest 
effect oneither party. The battle of words raged more violently than ever, and 
the number of the combatants increased every day. And these combatants 
were not the learned and the thoughtful, who had pondered over the mysterious 
subject of dispute, and come to the conclusion that it involved a precious 
spiritual truth ; but the greatest fanatics were those who were incapable of 
forming any judgment on the matter. The whole Christian population in the — 
East entered into the controversy. ~Arius, while staying at Nicomedia, 
composed a work in prose and verse which popularised his views of the 
inferiority of the Son to the Father, and one could hear in the streets violent 
discussions, or bands of chorus singers chanting about the mysterious nature 
of the Deity. Scarcely anything can seem to us more foolish and: more 
profane. 'To the pagans, who were looking on, it afforded great amusement; . 
The quarrels of the Christians became a favourite subject of comedy in the |} 
theatres. But. nothing could be farther from the minds of the Christians 
than intentional folly or profanity. 'They were desperately in earnest for \ 
what they considered a holy cattse—all the more in earnest from their total _ 

) ignorance of the meaning of what they were contending for. ; 
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: Joun Gow. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Cuaprmr IX, 1-19: Conversion of Saul. 
1, This versé continues the story of Saul from viii. 3. | fe 
_ 2. The Sanhedrin claimed over the Jews in foreign cities the same powers | 
<i religious questions which they exercised at Jerusalem. There were many, || 
ews at Damascus, but we have not been told yet of any Christians there, ie 
sie we are'to suppose that some of those who fled from Jerusalem, after || ; 
e death of Stephen took refuge there. Damascus was a very ancient and \ . 
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most important city, the capital of Syria (see Map 9). It was at this time 
in the hands of Aretas, King of Arabia Petra, whose capital was at Petra, 
far to the south (see Map 11), and in whose name Damascus was governed by 
an officer, called in 2 Cor. xi..32 an Ethnarch. Damascus lies in a fertile 
plain near the foot of the range of mountains called Anti-Libanus. It is well 


watered with streams which make the neighbourhood like a wilderness of | 


gardens. It has been described as an earthly paradise, and its-beauty is 
celebrated by all travellers, ancient and modern, who have visited the city. 


- It is especially striking and refreshing to those who, like Paul, come from the 


* 


burning desert to the shade of its trees and the coolness of its streams. 

3. As he journeyed. The distance from Jerusalem to Damascus is about 
140 miles, and the journey would occupy from six to eight days. 

Near Damascus. Several places in the neighbourhood of Damascus have 
been pointed out as the scene of the conversion, at distances varying from 
twelve miles to half-a-mile from the city. Verse 8 seems to imply that the 
writer did not think it a very great distance. 

5. The words “the Lord” are not found in the oldest manuscripts, and 
the words are therefore to be referred to the voice mentioned in verse 4. 
The words from “It is hard for thee” (v,.5) down to “And the Lord said 
unto him” are also wanting, and have probably been borrowed from the 
accounts of the conversion in chaps. xxii. and xxvi. . 

To kick against the pricks. This ‘seems to have been a proverb. The 
“pricks” are the pointed sticks or goads with which cattle were driven, and 
the refractory oxen that kicked Sapiaat them of course only made their case 
worse. 

8. He saw no man. The proper reading i is, “he saw nothing,” which agrees _ 
with what is said in the next verse about his being three days without sight. 

10. Ananias. This was a common name among the Jews; and we do not 


| ‘know anything more about this particular Ananias, except that in chap. xxii. 
12, he is describedas “a devout man according to the law, having a good 


report of all the Jews which dwelt there.” But in chap. xxvi., where another 


|| speech of Paul is given describing his conversion, Ananias is see mentioned, 


ll. The street which ds called “ Straight.” This is said to have been a 
street with a threefold colonnade which ran from east to west through the - 
town, and was a mile long and 100 feet wide. The remains of it still form, with 


sie some deviations, the principal line of. traffic in Damascus, and it is called by 
| an Arabic name which corresponds to “ the Straight Street.” 


Tarsus. The birthplace of Saul, in Cilicia, in Asia Minor (see Map 11). 


: | At this time it was a very flourishing city. It was famous fora kind of sail 
|| cloth made of the hair of the goats that fed on the Taurian mountains 
‘|| above Tarsus, and Paul was brought up to the trade of tent-making, which 


|_we hear of his carrying on at different intervals in his travels. Tarsus was 


also celebrated for its schools and its learning, and it is said to have produced 


_ a great number of famous men, Paul, however, as a Jew, would probabl 


| _have nothing to do with the heathen schools, and was most likely brought up 
{| in the synagogue, till he was old enough to go to Jerusalem. 
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13. Thy saints—i.e., thy disciples, the Christians. 

16. The apostle is chosen not for honour, but for suffering. Compare the | 
answer of Jesus to the mother of Zebedee’s children, Matt. xx. 20—23 ; also 
Ecclesiasticus ii. 1, “ My son, if thou come to serve the Lord, prepare thy 
soul for temptation.” 

17. Jesus that appeared to thee. It isnot asserted in the narrative that 
Paul saw Jesus, but only that he saw the light, and heard his voice. 

With this account of the conversion of Paul, we ought to compare what 
he himself tells us about the great change which came over him. In 
Gal. i. 15—16, he uses the words “ When it pleased God . .. . to reveal 
his Son in me,” which seem to imply that the revelation was an inward and 
not an outward one, He speaks of having had visions and revelations of the 
Lord ; and in one passage he confesses his inability to say whether a certain 
vision was an outward or an inward one (2 Cor. xii. 2, 3). But it is quite 
certain that he himself believed that he had seen Jesus (1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8.), 
though he is unwilling to insist too much upon his visions, as they had been 
seen only by himself, and could not be any proof to anyone else. Now our 
narrative does not assert that Paul actually saw Jesus, though he saw a light ; 
but it certainly implies that there was a voice which was heard by his com- 
panions, as well as by himself. When, however, we compare with our narrative 
the other two accounts of the conversion given in Acts xxii. 6—16, and 
xxvi. 12—18, we find some disagreement as to the effect produced on the 
companions of Paul. In Acts xxvi. 14 they, as well’as Paul, fell to the ground, 
while from ix. 7, we should suppose that they remained standing. In xxvi. 13 
it seems to be implied, and in xxii. 9 it is asserted, that the companions saw 
the light; but this is not distinctly implied in chap. ix. In ix. 7 it is said 
that the companions heard the voice, but in xxii. 9 that they did not, while 
in chap. xxvi. it is left an open question. In this uncertainty as to the effect 
upon others, we are the more thrown back upon the one important point, 
namely, the change in Paul himself. It has been thought by some that the 
hurried journey, together with the passion in his own mind, may have brought 
‘on a fever, or that the glare of the desert’ may have produced an attack of 
ophthalmia, which rendered Paul blind for a time ; and by others, that the | 
whole story of the blindness has arisen from some figurative expression 


applied by Paul to himself, like that ascribed to him in xxvi. 18, “To open | % 


their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light,” and embodied in an old 
name for baptism, photismos, which meant “an enlightening.” But whatever 
may have happened to Paul outwardly, and whatever visions he may have 
seen inwardly, we know what must have determined the form and character 
of those visions. The impression of the firmness and constancy of’ his 
victims, and especially the.martyr Stephen, must have sunk deep into his 
mind, and touched his own better feelings, and gone to make up that image | 
of perfect love and self-sacrifice which he found in the risen Christ, whom in | 


ae a 


the flesh he had never seen. When for awhile, perhaps during the days of . ] 
his journey, his persecuting hand was stayed, and he had time ‘to think of I 


what he had done and what he was about to do, and his rage was stilled for — 
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the time, having nothing to feed itself on, his nobler nature was aroused, 
he was able to Jearn the meaning of what he had seen and heard, and i 
seemed to hear an inward voice appealing to him, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?” And then the image of the martyr Stephen, and the disciples 
whom he had persecuted since, would haunt him, and he would remember 
their devotion to that Jesus whom he had never seen, but of whose life and 
martyr-death he had heard, and of whose influence he had seen such striking 
proof ; and he would recognise in him his ideal of self-sacrifice, and find that 
voice of remonstrance and reproach to be his. And what then could he do 
but yield to these higher calls, and serve the Master he before had persecuted? 
Something like this must have been the inward course of Paul’s conversion; 
arid, if so, the lesson that it contains for us—that the proof of spiritual truth 
comes from within, and not from without—and that we must keep our hearts 
pure, and ready to own and to love everything that is beautiful and noble in 
the lives and characters of others—and to accept this as showing us what 
God would have us to be and to do. ' 


VERSES 19—31: The First Preaching of Saul. 


20. “ Christ.” This should be “Jesus,” as it stands in the oldest Greek 
manuscripts. ‘“ Christ” is properly a title, the translation into Greek of the 
Hebrew “ Messiah.” But the writer’s meaning evidently is that the preaching 
of Paul went to prove that Jesus, that is to say, a particular individual, was 
“the Son of God,” which was another title applied to the Messiah. 

22. “Very Christ.” This is an old use of the word “ very” in the sense of 


||. the real, true, actual, as in Gen, xxvii. 21, ‘‘ Whether thou be my very son 


Esau or not.” In the Greek there is only the article, and we ought to 
translate it by ‘“ the Christ.” 
~ 25, Compare 2 Cor. xi. 33. 

26. Assayed. That is, “tried.” In this sense the word ‘‘essay” is 
generally used now. 

27. Barnabas. See chap.iv. 36, 37. 

29. Grecians. See chap. vi. 1, and the note upon it. 

30. Cesarea. See note on viii. 40. Being the port of Palestine, it was 
the place from which Paul would sail for Tarsus. 

31. Then had the churches rest, should be, the church, that is, the Gratien 
as a body. This seems to imply that the former persecutions had been 
directed rather against the “ Grecian” or foreign converts to Christianity, of 
whom Stephen and afterwards Paul himself were examples, than against the 


3 older apostles and their followers, who did not leave off the observances of 
‘the Jewish religion. When, therefore, , the leaders of the Grecian or Hellen- 
istic Christians had ‘withdrawn, the Jewish Christians who remained were 


left at peace. 
~ Edisied. In the ee sense of “ built up,” and so strengthened inwardly 


AG outwardly. 
It ig impossible to reconcile this account male what Paul tells us about 


what hedid after his conversion, Our narrative seems to imply that imme- 
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diately after his conversion (“straightway,” v. 20) he began to preach at 
Damascus as a Christian ; that after some time, not specified (“‘many days,” 
y. 23), he was persecuted by the Jews, and had to flee from Damascus ; that 
he went to Jerusalem and sought the society of the disciples, who were 
afraid of him till Barnabas took him up and brought him to the apostles; that 
he then stayed ‘at Jerusalem (apparently for some time, v. 28) and preached 
there ; and that then, on account of the hostility of the Grecians (i.e., the 
foreign or Hellenistic Jews), he had to leave, and went to Czsarea and thence 


to Tarsus. Paul himself says, ‘‘ When it pleased God...... to reveal His || 


Son in me, that I might preach him among the heathen ; immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
which were apostles before me ; but I went into Arabia, and returned again 


/ unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see 


Peter, and abode with him fifteen days. But other of the apostles saw I 
none, save James, the Lord’s brother... ..... Afterwards I came into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia ; and was unknown by face unto the churches of 
Judea which were in Christ: but they had heard only, That he which 
persecuted us in times past now preacheth the faith which once he destroyed. 
And they glorified God in me.” (Gal. i. 15—19, 21—24.) 

In our narrative there is not only no mention of this visit to Arabia, but 
there is no opportunity left for it. There seems to be no room for the three 
years which Paul says elapsed before his visit to Jerusalem. And of that 


visit the two accounts are quite different ; the one in the Acts making it a || 


public visit, probably of some duration, to the apostles in general and the 
church at Jerusalem ; the other representing it as a private visit to Peter, 
which was limited to fifteen days, and in which no other apostle except 


James was seen by Paul, who expressly says that he was not known by face’ 


unto the churches of Judea. Moreover, with regard to the escape from 
Damascus, Paul says that it was the governor under King Aretas, who was try- 
ing to arrest him, and not the Jews, who were lying in wait for him according 
Acts ix, 28, 24. -We can only note these differences, and cannot reconcile 


the contradictions. But we must remember that Paul’s account, being that: | 


of an eye-witness, or first hand authority, has more weight than that of the 
author of the Acts. Above all, we must remember that all through his 


Epistles Paul constantly insists that he was specially called to be an apostle, || 
and that he was quite independent of the older apostles. So we cannot | 


accept anything as historical which cbntradicts this fixed principle of Paul’s 


Christianity. Our narrative does not do this explicitly, but it seems to , 


imply a somewhat different view of the relation of Paul to the older apostles 


from that which Paul himself gives, and, so far as this is the case, we cannot 


hesitate to accept the latter account. 


32—43, Peter at Lydda and Joppa. : 
32. Lydda, see Map 9. In the Old Testament it is called Lod, and it is: 
still called Ludd. The Greek name was Diospolis, whi 
Zeus or Jupiter. It is situated at the south of the great plain of Sharon 
which stretched from Joppa to Caesarea, ; apr: 
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h means the city of || 
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- 35. Saron. The plain of Sharon above mentioned, in which Lydda lay. 
It was celebrated for its rich fields and pastures, and also for its flowers. 
Recal the hymn, 

: How sweet the breath beneath the hill 

Of Sharon’s dewy rose ! 


36. Joppa. An ancient town on the coast, now called Jaffa, see map 9. 
It was important to the Jews as being their only seaport till Herod built 
Cesarea. 

Tabitha, which by interpretation is called Dorcas. The former name is 
Chaldaic, the latter Greek, both having the same meaning, namely, an 
antelope, and especially, a gazelle. 

37. An upper chamber. More properly, the upper room (of the house). It 
seems to have been a large room used when a number of people were gathered 
together. See Luke xxii. 12; Actsi.13; xx. 8. 

38. Nigh to Joppa. About twelve miles. 

39. Coats and garments. The Greek words here used refer the former to 
the under, the latter to the upper clothes. 

43. With one Simon, a tanner. The business of tanning was held among 


the Jews to be half unclean. 


Cuaprer X. 1—23: The conversion of Cornelius. Part I. 


1. Caesarea. A new but very splendid town on the sea-coast, built by 
- Herod the Great, and named Czxsarea in honour of Cesar Augustus. It at- 
tracted both Herod and the Roman governors away from Jerusalem. (See 
xii, 19., xxiii. 2324, xxv. 46.) 

Cornelius, the name of a very distinguished family at Rome; but it was 
' given not only to the proper members of the house, but also to a great many 
freedmen. One member of the house is said to have enfranchised 10,000 
slaves, and called them after his own name. é AR 

Centurion literally means the commander of a century, which was 
“originally a body of 100 men. At the time of which we are reading the 
century contained about 80 soldiers. 

The band called the Italian band. This-was probably a larger division of 
|| the army, called a cohort, which at this time contained six centuries. It was 
“|| ealled “the Italian band” because the members of it were Romans by birth 

| instead of being natives of the provinces in which they served, as many of the 
Roman soldiers were. f 

2. A devout man, éc. Notaconvert to Judaism, for he is all through 
| regarded ‘ag a gentile, and the question of the admission of heathens to 
‘Christianity is argued in regard to his case. But many people must have 
been drawn at that time to the moral and religious side of Judaism without 


adopting all its ceremonies. . ' 
3. About the ninth hour—i:e., three o’clock in the afternoon, one of the 


Jewish hours of prayer. (See iii. 1.) / 
9. On the morrow. The distance between Cesarea and Joppa was about 
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35 miles, “The morrow” probably means the day after the messengers had 
léft Czesarea, and the day but one after Cornelius had seen the vision. 

The house top. The flat roofs of the houses in the East are constant places 
of resort, as here for prayer. 

The sixth hour—i.e., twelve at noon. 


10. Would have eaten, that is in the-old and strong sense of ‘the word, | 


would, “wished to eat.” 

14. Common or unclean. According to the Jewish law (Leviticus xi. 4—8, 
10—12, 18—20, 29—31, 41, &c.) the flesh of certain animals was forbidden 
as food. The prohibition probably arose from the real or supposed unwhole- 
someness of such food, but it came to be regarded simply as a divine in- 
junction. The animals which the law allowed the Jews to eat were called 
“clean,” and those which were forbidden were called “unclean.” Moreover, 
as other nations did not make the same distinction and abstain from the for- 
bidden kinds of flesh, they were regarded as in a manner unclean also, and 
were despised and shunned by all strict Jews. 

15. As the distinction among men grew out of that between the different 
kinds of food, so it isthis latter distinction that is first abolished by this vision, 
and Peter is left to find out the further application of the lesson. 

Though it is very difficult to accept so many visions, fitting so exactly into 
one another, as those here described, and though, as we shall see, there are 

‘still more serious difficulties attaching to the story, we may still learn from it 
some very useful lessons. 

First, that it is God who gives us our friends, those who can tell us what 
we want to know, and help us to what we ought to do, just as in the story 
Cornelius was directed to seek from Peter what he wanted. 

Secondly, that as God sends friends to help us, so He sends us to help 
others ; and that if we will look around us, we shall find others who are wanting 
what we can give them, and that we shall be far happier in aa hem 
than in keeping our blessings to ourselves. 

Thirdly, that though they may not come to us in such definite visions as 
that of Peter in the story, still all true and good thoughts are given us by 
‘God, and given us not to keep to ourselves, but to share with others. 

Fourthly, that in the first and literal sense of verse 15, there is nothing 
that God hath not made clean, and that, therefore, there is nothing that we 

| ought to calleommon. There is nothing so small, or common, or wei that 
we cannot find in it wonders and beauties. God “hath made everything 
beautiful i in its time.” It is we only that make things common and unclean. 


-* Verses 24—48, Parr II. 
24. The morrow after—that is, the day but one after leaving r oppa. 


25. Worshipped him. In the old sense of the word, in which it meant i| 
| paying honour, but not necessarily divine honour. The word still retains || 
this more general sense, when the mayor of a town is called “ his worsning 7k 


or ‘*the worshipful.” 
26. Took him wo—that is, raised him ‘up. 
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28. It 1s not lawful, éc. This prohibition of all intercourse with gentiles 
does not appear in the Jewish law, and could hardly be practically carried 
out. Still it may have been urged by some very strict and fanatical Jews. 

But God hath showed me, éc. Peter has learnt the deeper lesson of his 
vision, the second meaning of the parable, so far as to be willing to enter the 
house of Cornelius; but he has still to learn its full religious meaning, as 
showing the equality of men in the sight of God, and justifying the admission 
of ponaiics to Christianity. 

30. The four days are accounted for if we suppose that the journeys to 
and from Joppa occupied more than a day each, and that the messengers of 
Cornelius did not start till the day after the vision, and spent.a night at 
Joppa, This would put Peter’s arrival on the fourth day after the vision. 

Fasting was held to be a religious act, and, as such, likely to prepare the 
mind for such visions and revelations. We can understand now that there 
is a physical connection between fasting and visions, and that when the body 
is enfeebled for want of food, the mind is the more likely to fall a prey to all 
sorts of strange fancies. Still, we must remember that though we can thus 
account for people in such a condition séeing some visions, this does not 
explain the particular kind of visions they see ; that depends upon their 
characters, their habitual thoughts, and their purity of heart. 

34, 35. This is at last the truth which Peter has been gradually learning - 
for so:long, and which he now states in its full extent, though he does not see 
how far he is going to be led-in the practical application of it. 

36. This verse and the next are almost unintelligible in the authorised 
version. The literal translation is, “ He (God) sent the word unto the 
children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ, (he is Lord of all).” “The. 


word? perhaps means this truth of the equality of men before God, and the 


iabtiies of the righteous by Him regardless of their nation or creed. 
37. The translation should be, “ Ye know the thing which came to pass, 


‘in all Judea, beginning from Galilee, after the baptism which John. preached.” 


- 38. Oppressed of the devil. Referring to the old belief that diseases were 
caused by the patient being possessed by a demon or evil spirit, which had 
to be cast out before he could be cured. 

42. Quick—ie., “living.” 

45. They of the circwmeision, &e.—i. eis the Jewish Christians who had 
come with Peter. : 

46. Speak with tongues. ‘This is again represented as the sign of the - 
presence of the holy spirit, as in chapter ii, But it can hardly mean here’ 
“speaking different languages,” as it certainly does there ; yet in the next, 


verse Peter speaks of the gentiles as “having received the Boy spirit as well 


| as we,” and in the next chapter (xi. 15) he says, “the holy spirit fell on them 


as on: us at the beginning.” We can only conclude that the writer used the 
expression very loosely, and that while it properly meant the inarticulate 
language of religious excitement, as it may do here, he gave it in regard to 
~ Pentecost the more definite meaning of speaking in foreign languages. 

The lesson of this passage is to be found in the 34th and 35th verses, 
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which assert the principle of comprehension, not merely in the negative form, 
that God is no respecter of persons, but also in the positive form, “in every 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him.” 
It is difficult for us to realise how much nations were divided from one 
another in ancient times when there were few means of intercourse by 
| travelling and commerce ; and Christianity has helped to make this difficulty 
for us by her very success in breaking down those partition walls of national 
exclusiveness which kept men apart. For us, the principal application of the 
lesson is in regard to the prejudices between the different classes of society, 
and the exclusiveness of the different sects. We must remember that a man 
may be faithful to duty, and therefore accepted by God, in any rank of life, 
and with any creed. God judges us not by the talents which He gives us, but 
by the use which we make of them. No doubt every position in society has 
- its special advantages, and its special temptations. Every creed, too, has its 
own share of truth and error, and may help us by the one and hinder us by 
the other in living well. But this ought not to make us indifferent to social 


refinement and to religious truth. We are bound to aim at the highest and ~ 


purest life which is within our reach, and at the truest knowledge of God and 
ourselves and the world around us, to which we can attain ; and we must not 
allow ourselves to make the comprehensiveness of God’s love an excuse for 
our own indifference or slothfulness. 


2 


CuapTer XI, 1—18: Peter's Report to the Apostles. 


2. They that were of the cirewmcision—i.e., the Jewish Christians, though 
it does not appear that any gentiles, except Cornelius and his friends, had 
yet been admitted into the Chri istian Church. 

3. It is important to notice that the charge against Peter is not what we 
should expect, namely, that of baptising gentiles, but that. of visiting them 
and eating with them. Yet we shall see that it is to the former charge that 
Peter’s answer applies. 

12, These six brethren. It seems from this that Peter’s companions at 
Joppazand Caesarea had gone with him to Jerusalem. 

15. As onus at the beginning. We must notice how Peter insists on the 
identity of the gift of the spirit to the first disciples, and to new converts, 
though we have seen that it is difficult to think that it was manifested i in the 
same way. 

16. The word of the Lord. These words are indeed ascribed to ibe in 
i. 5, but there can be little doubt that they were originally spoken by John 
the Baptist, who is represented in the gospels as uttering them. See Matthew | 
iii, 11; Mark i. 8; Luke iii. 16; John i. 33. 

It eae be ptbisatt to eat that the admission of the gentiles to 
Christianity was thus early and easily effected, and thus willingly accepted by | 


Peter and the Jewish Christians. But, unfortunately, it is only too certain |} — 


that it did not take place without a lode and bitter feud between the two 
parties in the Church, The question of the terms on which ee could be 


ae 
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received into Christian fellowship, and how far they should be required to 
conform to the observances of the Jewish religion, was discussed and settled, 
according to our author, at a solemn meeting of the apostles held at Jerusalem 
some time later than that of which we are reading (Acts xv.); and such a 
discussion could hardly have been necessary, if the matter had been settled 
long before by such a revelation to Peter. The question is also often referred 
to in the Paul’s epistles, and in such a way as to show that there was a very 
bitter opposition.to the unconditional reception of gentile converts, and a 
very strong desire in some minds to require them to conform to the Jewish 
law. And above all, in the Epistle to the Galatians (ii. 11—14), Paul mentions 
a scene which had occurred between himself and Peter in regard to this very 
matter. Peter, at Antioch, had eaten with the gentiles, but when certain 
persons came from James at Jerusalem, he withdrew and separated himself 
from the gentiles, from fear of the Jewish-Christian party, and Paul reproved 
him for his cowardice and inconsistency. This conduct, which is quite in 
harmony with what we know of Peter’s impulsive and generous, but at the 
same time weak and timid, character, seems quite irreconcilable with his 
haying had previously such a solemn lesson about the admission of the 
gentiles. For these reasons, it seems quite impossible to regard this whole 
story of Cornelius as historical. It is curious that the charge brought against 
' Peter (xi. 3) is not that he baptised the gentiles, but that he eat with them— 
a charge which hardly fits in with the story of Cornelius, but which completely 
agrees with the affair at Antioch. It is not impossible that the scene at 
Antioch may be really the basis of our story, which has assumed its present 
form from the desire on the one hand to conceal Peter’s not very creditable 
|| share in the transaction, and on the other hand to gain for the conversion of 
the gentiles the sanction and authority of Peter’s example. Paul, however, 
does not himself appeal to any such example set by Peter, as assuredly he 
would have done had it -been possible. On the whole, therefore, we must 
pronounce ‘this story of Cornelius, while full of interest and instruction, 
historically untrustworthy. . \ 
For younger classes this lesson might usefully be made a recapitulation of 
the story of Cornelius, and the lessons to be learnt from it ; the scholars 
being led to tell it in their own words, and to make their own comments 
upon it. P. M. HiaGinson. 


LESSONS ON [ST. PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES. 


XXXIIL—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—-XYVI. 

Carrer XI. 1—16, : 

Ax that the apostle has said as to the salvation of the Gentiles might at 
|| first seem to show that they were accepted by God in place of the Jews, and 
that therefore the Jews must be cast off. Paul has before expressed his 
‘own earnest desire for the salvation of Israel ; now he proceeds to show that 
| his doctrine of the salvation of the Gentiles does not involve the final rejec- 
tion of Israel. The salvation of Israel is only delayed for the sake of the 


me ee ee 


God is speaking of the destruction that awaits the unfaithful, and then says, 
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Gentiles, and finally the Jews are to be saved on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles; that is, by being made inwardly right toward God, not by any 
ceremonial observances. 

Verse 1. It is not likely that Paul, himself an Israelite, should maintain © 
that God had altogether cast off the Israelites. 

Verses 2—4, The apostle refers to a time in the former history of Israel 
when it seemed as if God had cast off his people, though he had not really. 

2. His people whom he knew before. It is not likely that God would cast 
off the people whom of old he recognised as his. Of Elias should be “in 
Elijah ”—1,¢., in the history of Elijah, just as we speak of a verse in Ezekiel, 
in Ruth, &c. Read 1 Kings xviii., xix., containing the part of the history of 
Elijah referred to. Maketh intercession, better “ maketh complaint.” 

4, The meaning of the original 1 Kings xix. 18 is, ‘*I will leave 7,000.” 


“But I will leave 7,000 who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” The apostle, 
with the thought in his mind of God’s choosing certain to be saved, quotes as 
if it were, “I have left 7,000,” &ec. 

Verses 5, 6. As it was then so it isnow; some are saved, but by the choice 
of God, not by their own merits. 

5. According to the election of grace, better, “ according to God’s merciful 
choice.” 

6. Grace in this verse should be “ mercy,” or better, “ special Riven 
We may paraphrase it, ‘‘ If it is by the special favour of God that they are 
saved, they have not earned salvation by their works, or else it would be no 
favour.” The second half of the verse, from “ But if” to the end, was not 
written by the apostle, but added by some transcriber. It is not in the 
oldest MSS. 

| Verses 7—10, It is true that not all of the Israelites have attained sal- 
vation, but only those whom God chose; the rest were hardened. 

7. Blinded should be “ hardened.” 

8. “God has given them a dull heart, eyes that see not, and ears that 
hear not.” 

9. “Recompense.” We use this word now only of good payment for 
good deeds. In the Bible it is often, as here, used of the payment of evil |} 
with suffering. 

VersE 11. Carrying out this idea, of God making them as it were 
stumble in the darkness amid snares and traps, the apostle asks, “ Did God - 
make them stumble simply that they might be destroyed?” Surely not ;_ 
but their stumbling has been the opportunity for the salvation of the Gen- 
tiles, in order that these very Israelites might be roused by emulation. . j 

12. It cannot be necessary that Israel should be finally cast off, for if 
good can come to the world out of their failings, surely it can come much 
more out of their salvation. Hd. ¢ 

Vurrses 13—16. The apostle now addresses the Gentile Christians more ba 
especidlly, and warns them that he speaks about them to excite the Jews to 
emulation, and not to encourage self-satisfaction in the Gentiles, 
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15. More good must come out of God’s receiving his people than out of 
his casting them off. If the casting off is the means of reconciling those 
living in the world to God, the receiving of them, when they had been cast 
off, is like restoring the dead to life. . Compare the language of the father in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, “This thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again.” 

16. The holiness of a part of Israel sanctifies the whole nation. The 
apostle sets this forth in two figures ; first, the whole mass sanctified by the 
dedication to God of a part; second, if the root of a tree be holy, the tree 
that grows out of it is holy. By the first fruits he probably means those 


already called to salvation ; by the root, Abraham the forefather of the Jews. 


XXXIV.—EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—XVII. 
. CHaprer XI. 17—36. ; 


Tux apostle now uses further his illustration of the root and branches of a tree, 
and enlarges upon it, to show how the Jews cast off for their want of faith 


may be restored again, as the branches cut off a tree may be grafted on again. | 


Verses 1721. The heathen received among the chosen people and 
accounted spiritually the children of Abraham, are like wild branches grafted 
on to a good stock, The illustration is not exact, because a wild branch 
grafted on to a cultivated stock would not be improved by it, as the apostle 
intimates, but would remain as wild, and bear as sour fruit as before ; but it 
is sufficient for the purpose of reminding the Gentiles that they are not born 
of the stock of Abraham, and that if God makes to them belong to it, he may 
surely restore the Jews, who for a time have been cut off. 

19. They might be inclined to think themselves better than the Jews who 
were cut off for their want of faith. 


20. The apostle warns them not to be too proud, and to remember that 


all this is the result of God’s goodness, and not of anything they have done. 
They must be humble, and remember that, if they are not, God may cast 
them offagain.  . ! 

22. They must be mindful of God’s just severity and his kindness. Both 

are manifest in this very thing that Paul is speaking of. The Gentiles may 
be subject to either, according to their own deserts, and their obedience to 
the will of God concerning them. 
‘Versus 25—32. The apostle congludes by reiterating what he has stated 
in various ways already, that the rejection of the Jews is only temporary, in 
| order to afford a time for the salvation of the Gentiles ; then the Jews, if 
they will believe, shall be restored again, and all shall be saved. 

25, It is not enough for the Gentiles to know of their own salvation, lest 
they be too proud ; they must understand also the mysteries of God’s proyi- 
dence with regard to the Jews. Blindness should be “ hardness.” 

96. See Isaiah lix. 20, Paul quotes from the Greek, but not exactly. The 
Hebrew is, “There comes a deliverer for Zion, and for repentant sinners in 


Jacob.” 
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27. It seems uncertain whether the apostle here has Isaiah xxvii. 9, or 
Jeremiah xxxi..31—34, in his mind. He does not quote either exactly. 

28. Looking at the spread of the gospel, we see the Jews as enemies of 
God that the gospel may be preached to the heathen, when the Jews will 
not receive it; but looking at the choice of God, we see the Jews as the 
chosen people of old, whom God may cast off for a time for their sins, but 
must love still for the sake of their forefathers whom he chose. 

29. The meaning of this verse is that God does not repent of gifts once 
promised, or calling which has once been uttered. 

30—32. Believed and unbelief should be ‘‘ obeyed” and “ disobedience.” 
The meaning is that, as at first the Gentiles were disobedient to the will of 
God, and then the disobedience of the Jews afforded opportunity for their 
salvation, so now the Jews are disobedient in order that they may have to 
share the same mercy as the Gentiles. In a word (verse 32), all are now in 
the same position of having been disobedient, and all alike shall obtain mercy. 

Versis 33—36. The apostle concludes the first part of his letter (in which 
he discusses the conditions of salvation) by praising the goodness and wisdom 
of God. 4 
33. Should be, “O the depth of the riches, and wisdom, and knowledge of 
God,”—7.e., of his gifts to men, and his wisdom in his manner of bestowing 
them. 

34, From Isaiah xl. 13. 

35. From Job xli. 3. There is a Greek MS. which has these words after 
Isaiah xl. 13 ; but they may have been put in there by some copyist who had 
Paul’s words in his mind. 

36. Zo whom should be “to him.” 

The apostle here concludes the first part of his epistle, in which he has 
gone fully into the whole question of the calling of the Gentiles, the condition 
of their salvation, their relation to the Jews, the observance of the Jewish 
law, &c., and finally of the salvation of the Jews. In the following chapters 
he exhorts them to live as people called of God ; and especially not to allow 
any minor differences to prevent their all living and working in harmony 
together, F, H, Jonzs. 


THE PSALMS. 


Psalm lix. Stanzas 1—5, 6—10, 11—15, 16—17,. 
Title—Cf. lvii. : 


Translation : 9. O my strength, I will, &c., for “because of his strength. ” 


Interpretation : 3. My soul—i.e., me. 


5. Visit—ie., in order to punish. Cf. the prevalent idea of “died by || 


the visitation of God,” in.cases of sudden death, e 

6. Dog—dogs are the scavengers of Eastern cities, and their howling at 
night is noticed by all travellers, Of. Jeremiah iv. 16—17; 
1 Kings xiv. 11; 2 Kings ix. 36, 3 
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7. Swords—i.e., cutting speeches, abuse. 
10, Prevent—i.e., anticipate ; help even before asked. 
Il. Slay them not—ie., let them die a lingering death, probably by. 
starvation. Cf. verse 15, so that my people remember it for ever. 
14, Let them—i.e., to make their destruction the more marked.” 

15. “They will rush violently for their meat, yea, verily they shall be 

satisfied and fall!” (Ewald). 

By the heathen in this psalm some understand the Scythians who overran 
Palestine on their way to Egypt, 3.c. 606. Cf. Article in Smith’s Dictionary, 
“Scythopolis.” No account of this is to be found in our Bible, but allusions 
to it are thought to be found in Jeremiah iv.—vi. The psalm cannot be by 
David, who took Jebus (Jerusalem) long after he had become king. It is’ 
attributed to King Josiah. 


Psalm Ix. Stanzas 1—5, 6—8, 9—12. 


Translation: Titlk—A poem on the lily instrument, a poem of David 
(Sharpe). 

Aram—Syria of the two rivers (Jordan and Euphrates). Cr, 
Smith’s Dictionary, “ Aram” _and “Zobah.” Zobahis NE of 
Damascus. é; 

1. Thou has turned thyself from-us for “ O turn,” &e. 

4, Onlyto take to flight before the bow/ for “that it may be displayed,” &c. 

6. Holy place for “ Holiness.” 

7. Sceptre for ‘‘law giver.” 

8. Wail aloud for “ triumph thou.” 

Interpretation: 3. Thou hast filled us with bewilderment. 

4, Thou hast given us a banner, but only to head a retreat. The 
original is a play upon words, “a flag, not to conquer, but to flag 
before our foes.” Cf. the Psalms by Four Friends, p. 307. 

5, Read it as if it said, Oh! may seh beloved be delivered, &. Some 
read “me;” and some, “ us.’ ; 

_ 6—8 are also found in Psalms ceviii. 7—10. 

6. Ewald reads, “Let me (i.e, the Psalmist) rejoice thereat,” and 
begins the speech of God with “I will divide.” : 

Shechem and Succoth—towns on either side of the Jordan, and 
here representing al/ Canaan, 

Gilead, &c.—I shall recover all my lost Ee es and other 
places will I conquer. ; 

7, Strength of mine head—i.e., helmet. 

" Law giver—better “staff,” or “sceptre.” ae 4, 
8. Washpot—a mark of contempt ; shoe—ditto. The visitor flung off 
- his shoes when he entered the house. So God would cast off his 

~ sandals when he returned from victory. Cf. Matthew iii. 11, 
where the figure refers to the slave whose duty it was. 

8. Triumph—literally, ‘cry aloud,” here Se enuay in grief and not 


triumph. 
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9. Hdom—Greek Idumzxa. The Edomites seized the opportunity of 


the revolt of the Northern Kingdom to assert their independence, 
and harassed Judea continually. They were conquered by Judas 
Maccabzeus, and Idumza was governed by a Jewish ruler. Herod 
the Great was an Idumewan. The hatred against Edom was very 
strong. Cf. Psalm cxxxvi. 7. 
A composite psalm, much later than the time of David, may refer to 
2 Chronicles xxix. 11. Some, however, refer it to the time of the Maccabees. 


The latter seems the more probable supposition. 


Psalm Ixi. Stanzas 1—2, 3—5, 6—8. 


Translation : Title—Upon the stringed instruments. 
2. Too high for me for “ higher than I.” 
2 A heritage to for “ me the heritage of.” 
. Do thou prolong for “ thou wilt prolong.’ 
: May he reign for “ he shall abide.” 
Interpretation : 2. Rock, &c.—i.e., too high unless I have'thy help. 
4, Covert—z.e., hiding place. I will seek protection beneath thy wings. 
5. Hosstnil—ma the holy land. 
6—7 is a prayer for the king (Ixiii. 12). Vows—z.e., as in verse 4. 
The prayer for the king shows that he was one who enjoyed the favour of 
the prophetic party. The psalm is the prayer of an exile for restoration from 
the “ ends of the earth” to the “ covert of God’s wings” in the Tabernacle. 


? 


Psaim Ixii. Stanzas 1—2, 3—7, 8—12. 


Translation: Title—Jeduthun. Cf. 1 Chronicles xv. 16 ff, xxv..1—3. 
1. God only for “God.” (This word “only” is constantly used by 
the author of this psalm. Cf. Psalm xxxix. 6, “Only a breath 
in man, &c.”) 
3. To slay him for “Ye shall be slain.” Omit “Shall ye be.” 
4, Me for “him.” eae: 
Interpretation : 1. Waiteth—i.ec , trusteth in, 
Excellency—i.e., eminence. 
. Men of low degree—sons of Adam (Sharpe). Zie =a “vain show.” 
Children of men (Ewald). They are but a breath altogether 
(Ewald). 


10. Oppression—i.e., extortion. “And let not yourselves be eee ee || 


unrighteous wah (Hitzig). 


11. Once, twice—i.e., often. Adds emphasis to the meio’ fact or 


speech. Cf, Job xxxiii. 14, xl. 5, 
This psalm and Psalm xxxix, are considered to be by the same author. 


Attacked by men who sought to drag him down from his eminence, the 


psalmist abides “confident i in God.” 
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Psalm Ixiii. 1—10, 11. 


Translation : 1. As for “in.” 
2. Omit “so.” 
10. Jackals for “foxes.” 
Interpretation : 1, As a waterless region thirsts for rain. The wilderness 
is a waste, z.e., uncultivated place. 
2, So—i.e., in this spirit—I appeared before thee in thy sanctuary to 
look upon thy power and thy glory. The clauses are in the wrong 
order in our version. . 
9. Lower parts—i.e., be flung into pits. 
10. Jackals—i.e., they shall lie unburied. 
11, This verse seems curiously irrelevant to the preceding poem. It is 
really a prayer, “May the king, &c.” 
This psalm seems to have been written by one in exile, in a “wilderness,” 
| a “barren and dry land.” He recalls the worship of “the sanctuary,” and 
| “thirsts” for its services. The prayer for the king would seem to show that 
|} he belonged to the defeated party. That David wrote it is very unlikely. 


Psalm Ixiv. Stanzas 1—4, 5—7, 8—10. 


Translation : 1. Complaint for “prayer.” 
2. Rage for “insurrection.” 
5. They commune how to lay for “they commune of laying.” 
6. Their diligent for “a diligent.” 
| Interpretation : 4. Perfect—i.e., the honest, the good. 
5. Them—i.e., the snares, and so avoid them. 
6. Deep—i.e., they keep their secrets well. 
7. But sudden destruction shall come upon them, 
8. So their malice falls upon themselves. Cf. “curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost.” (Old proverb.) - 
9. And shall say, “This hath God done.” 
Subject : The denunciation of a secret plot, and the prophecy of its 
detection, and the overthrow of its authors. The psalm is an outcome of 
_ the party eee. that went with and partly caused the destruction of the 


‘kingdom. | 
Psalm Ixv. Stanzas 1—4, 5—8, 9—13. 


e Pepebaation 5. And of the sea that is afar off for “ and of them,” &c. 


7, Raging for “noise”; peoples for “people.” 
9. Omit “ with” and ‘‘which,” and put a semicolon after “ enrichest it.” 


~ Interpretation : 1. Waiteth—ze., belongeth to. 
3. Prevail—i.ec., are heavy upon... 
6. Which is often used for “ who.” 
7. Peoples—nations. 
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8. Tokens—t.e., of his presence. 
9. The river of God—i.e., the supply of rain. 
12. Fatness—i.e., fruitfulness. Cf. Job xxxviii. 22-30. 
13. They—i.e., the people. 
A psalm of thanksgiving, possibly for the Temple service, and after a 
drought. Verse 4 seems to indicate the yearning of an exile. 


Psalm Ixvi. A1—12; B13—20. A: Stanzas 1—4, 5—7, 8—12. 


Translation : 11. A burden for “ affliction.” 
12. A well-watered place, “Sharpe.” 
Interpretation : 3. Submit—i.e., become suppliants to thee—z.., through 
thy chosen people... _ { 
6. Refers to the passage through the Red Sea. There—z.e., on that 
occasion. a 
% Behold—i.e., watch narrowly. 
11. Cf. Isaiah li. 23. They were reduced to slavery. 
12, Thou hast tried us, but hast brought us out of the trial. 
. Written after some great deliverance, which brings to mind the great de- 
liverance from the Egyptians. I+ may be the return from the captivity. 


B: Stanzas 13—15, 16—18, 19—20. 


Translation : 13. come (Hitzig) for “I will go.” 
18. Had I regarded for “If I regard.” Would not have heard for “ will 
not hear.” 


These two parts are considered as quite separate; the second being the: |} 


utterance of an individual, whereas the first is for a choir. It was possibly 
sung in the Temple whilst the promised vows Were being paid. 


’ Psalm lxvii. Stanzas 1—4, 5—7. 
Translation: Title—On the stringed instruments. 


4—5. Peoples for “ people.” 
This psalm is an expansion of the blessing in Numbers vi. 22—27. It is 


not confined, however, to the chosen race, but includes all the gentiles in its 


prayer. This was possible only after the captivity. 


Psalm Ixviii. Stanzas 1—6, 7—10, 11—14, 15—18, 19—23, 24—27, 
28—31, 32—35. 


Translation : 4. Make a way for him that rideth thro’ the wilderness (of 
Moab) JAZ is his name for “extol him,” &c. . 

6. Bringeth home them that were scattered ae “setteth the solitary,” &e. 
8. Shook for “was moved.” { 

10, People for “congregation.” i. . 

12. Did flee for “apace.” ; 

14, Omit “white.” | 

15. A hill of God is the hill of ae Yea, a high hill is the hill, fe, 


| 
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16. 
a7. 

18. 
22, 
23, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
30. 
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Look ye askance for “leap ye.” 

Thousands for “ angels.” 

From for “for.” Yea from for “yea for.” 

Omit “my people.” 

Supply (after “thy dogs”) “have their share.” 

Supply ‘‘singing.” 

Supply “‘ye” before “from.” 

Omit “ with.” 

The beasts of the reeds for ‘‘company of spearmen.” . 


Interpretation : 1. A quotation from Numbers x. 35. 


2. 


3. 
4, 


Wicked—i.e., the enemies of the Hebrews—the heathens. 

highteous—i.e., the Hebrews, the worshippers of JAH. 

Make a wa eee Isaiah x]. 3. Cf. the movements of the Ark 
(Nuntbers x.) in the wilderness of Sinai. -Cf. Judges v. 4—6. 


9. Inheritance—i.e., the chosen people. 


10, 
iM 


13. 
14. 


15, 


16. 


Poor = Israel. 

Word—i.e., song of victory. Company—i.e., of (virgin) minstrels ; 
Exodus xv. 20; 1 Samuel xviii. 6. 

Tho’ degraded once as slaves, now ye shall be glorious as free men. 

Snow. Snow was rare, and therefore remarkable. Ewald reads : 


“When ye rest among the pastures, 
Then are the wings of a dove covéred with silver, 
And her feathers with shining gold. 
But when the Highest scattereth kings, 


Then is there snow on Zalmon.” 
| 


It might mean “white with their bones.” 

Basan—i.e., Hermon, the highest peak of the chain of mountains 
that bounded Basan on the north. 

But God hath chosen Zion even in preference to Hermon! As- 
kance—i.e., with jealousy. 


. Captivity—.e., the capturers. Of. “Soldiery,” 7.e., soldiers. 
. Hitzig reads: ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord daily, &., &c. “If they want 


to burden us God is our salvation.” 


. Lssues—i.e., deliverance. 
2, Bring—i.e., the foe which is to be poe ere wherever he may 


hide. 


. Goings—i.e., procession of the ark. 
. Begins their song. Fount = ye who are born of lari 
. Inttle—i.e., younger, or the youngest. Zebulon and N. apthali re- 


present the northern kingdom ; Judah and Benjamin, the southern. 
Mighty host, Judah was the most populous tribe. 


. Beast of the reeds. Some think it means crocodile or hippopotamus, 


in which case it is equivalent to “ Egypt.” Others think it means 
a lion—t.e, Syria; but “bulls” and “calves” generally mean 
Assyrians and Syrians. Egypt is the more likely. Hitzig trans- 
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lates “who adorn themselves with silver ornaments,” which would 
suit the parallelism better. 
This psalm is considered to be a dedication ode used in the Temple service. 
It is similar to the Song of Deborah (Judges v.), and to other songs of 
triumph. Stanley (Jewish Church, 2nd series, pp. 83—85), ascribes it to 
David, and to the bringing of the ark up to Jerusalem. Cf 2 Samuel vi. 
The tone, however, and imagery suits a later period, say Ezra vi. 13—22.: CE 
Isaiah xl.—Ixvi. The psalm is unusually difficult, as the reader may see 
from the number of emendations and the differences amongst translators. 


Psalm lxix, Stanzas 1—4, 5—6, 7—12, 13—21, 22—28, 2934, 35—36. 


Translation : Title—Upon the “ Lily” instrument (Sharpe). 

3. Through for “of.” 

5. Offences for “foolishness.” 

6. Through me for “ for my sake.” 

peewee 1. My soul—i.e., me. 

2. Mire—ie., of the prison. Cf. Jer. xxxviii. 6. It may, however, be 
only a general reference. Cf. Psalm xl. 2. 

4, Falsely accused—he is forced to restore that which he has never 
taken. 

6. For my sake—i.e., through me, through my death. 

8. Mother's ENTERS countries where polygamy is permitted, the 
ties of family are strong only through the mother. Thus, Joseph 
was especially anxious about Benjamin; and this will partly 
account for the behaviour of his haf-brothers to him. 


9. Of thy house—i.e., concerning. He was suffering persecution for |} 


the Lord’s sake. 
2. Gate—t.e., place of atid: resort. Cf. “on ’Change.” 
16, According to thy good mercy. 


o 


21. Gall—Hitzig has “poison.” In Hosea x. 4, the word is translated a 


“ Hemlock.” 
22. Snare—i.e., let their luxury be their ruin. 
33. Prisoners—i.e., The Hebrews led into captivity. 
35. The national hope comforts the individual woe. 
Subject: The sufferings of captivity, and the trust ina ghia Coe 
who will in His own (acceptable) time bring back “ His” prisoners. 
Psalm lxx, This pars is part of Psalm xl, (18-17), which see. 


Psalm Ixxi. ‘stains 1—9, 10—18, 19—24. 


Interpretation : 1 ff. Cf. Psalm xxxi. 1—3. | 
3. Strong habitation—i.e., stronghold, “ tower of refuge.” 
7. Wonder—i.e.,. something to be nag) at in astonishment, and to 
cite as an “ example.” 
20. Some translate “us” ‘for “me” in this verse. “Mid of the earth— 
z.e., from the farthest place of exile. 
The song of an exile, old and wearied, yet confident in God. - 
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Psalm Ixxii. Stanzas 1—7, 8—15, 16—127. 
Doxology 18—20. 


Translation : Title—“ For” or “of Solomon.” 
12; Omit “and him.” ; 
16. Abundance for “an handful.” Zand for “earth.” ven to for 
“upon.” Rustle for “shake.” 
Interpretation : 1. Aing—son of the king. These mean the same person. 
Thy judgments—t.e., inspire him with wisdom. Cf. 1 Kings iii, 9. 
3. Peace and mabisouatiocs are treated as if they grew like ny &e., 
and were as plentiful. 
4, After this verse Ewald inserts two lines to make perfect the sense and 
structure of the stanza : 


Give the‘king thy judgments, O God, 
And cover him with thy righteousness. 


6. Jt for “he ”—1.e., God’s righteousness ; this is Ewald’s reading, and 
it certainly makes better sense. Cf. v. 3, Isaiah xxvi. 19, 
xxxii, 16, 17.: 

8. Sea—i.e., from the Arabian Gulf to the Mediterranean Sea. River— 
i.e., the Euphrates. Znds of the earth—i.e., land, the wastes of 
Senden 

10. Zarshish, a city in Spain—z.e., the “‘far west.” sina general name 
for the gentile lands. The meaning is more restricted now. 

’ Sheba—in Arabia. Seba—in Ethiopia. ; 
~ 16. Shake—i.¢., the waving corn shall rustle like the cedars on Lebanon. 
18s—19. A bor tibtions not attached to this particular psalm, but pro- 

bably found at the end of a collection which bore the name of 

David, and which had been incorporated in the present book. 

20. This verse confirms the above idea, since there are psalms 
ascribed to David further on. 

A prayer for a king (not Solomon), that his dominions might be prospered 
and extended to their former limits. The whole should be read as a prayer ; 

{| “Let him judge, &c., &c.” The last words of David (cf. 2 Samuel xxiii. 1—7) 
|| give the general idea of a king such as the Hebrews yearned for. It is full of 
| the inflated language addressed to eastern kings, and must be allowed for 


accordingly. 
Psalm xxiii. Papasan! 2-9, 10—14, 15—18, 19—22, 23-26, 27—28, 


Translation: 4, Troubles till for “ bands in.” 
10. Therefore fall his people unto them, ; 
“Yea, they drink their fill of the cup.” (Ewald.) 
15. Should for “ if.” 
- Tnterpretation : 1. Israel—i.e., the spiritual Israel. Romans ix. 6. Cf 
Revelations xil., whave the woman is the spiritual Israel; and her 


" son, Christianity. - 
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2. Cf. 1 John ii. 15—17. My faith in God had almost given way. 
8. Their talk is of cruelty and oppression. Loftily—.e., with proud 
presumption. 

10. The good become victims or corrupted. 

13—14.’ Contain the thoughts, which, in v. 15, he repudiates. 

-17. For “sanctuary” Hitzig reads “secret.” The Net of the | 
wicked is unstable, “ slippery.” 

20. Image—i.e., a mere appearance, without reality. 

22. Beast—i.e., without intelligent sympathy with the divine thoughts. | 

24. Glory—i.e., thie sorrow willend. The “afterward” is misleading. |[ 
The thangs refers to this life. 

27. Faithfulness to God, whether in conduct or belief, was likened by 
the old Hebrews to faithfulness of husband to wife and of wife to 
husband. Hence such words as “adultery, &c.,” mean often what 
we mean by “apostacy (as here),” as well as immorality. The | 
men of old did not shrink from using ugly words when describing 
ugly things, 

The subject here treated is that so beneeratty dealt with in the Book of 
Job, and in several preceding psalms, viz., the existence of evil and the pros- 
perity of the wicked. Its date seems to ie that of the captivity. 


Psalm Ixxiy, Stanzas 1—9, 10—17, 18—23. 


Translation : Title—A poem of Asaph. i 
7. Omit “ by casting down.” b 
11. Add “and destroy !” 
15. Cazse to break forth for “cleave.” Zver-flowing for “ mighty.” 
19, Wild beast for “ multitude of the wicked.” Life for “congregation.” || 
23. Clamour for “ voice.” ; : te 
Interpretation: v. 4. Roared. Cf. Lamentations ii. 7. Znsigns—some 
translate it ‘‘symbols”—i.e., they put up their own religions, || _ 
images, &c., in the sanctuary. Mt 
. Famous. They come like woodcutters in a thick plantation. 
. To the ground—i.e., thoroughly. 
. Synagogues—sign of a late period. ea 
. The cherubim, &c., had been, hewn down, Prophet, &e. Cf Isaiah || 
vi. 9-12, fora deahrap tion of the state of the Jews ; also Lamenta- 
tions ii. 
10. Adversary—probably the Greek successors of Alexander. he 
14, This verse is considered by Hitzig as a “gloss” on the previous || _ 
verse, which has wrongly got into the text. The reference seems — 
to be to the Egyptians, who ,were drowned in the Red Sea. || 
People—i.e., the wild beasts, Of. Joel i, 6 ; 
18, Foolish—i.e., iekthene 
20. Dark places or hiding places, perhaps the synagogues, which should || ~ 
be places of refuge. Cf. the use of churches in troubled times, 
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Read with this psalm, Nehemiah i. and ii, or ah Maccabees i.; also 
Lamentations. The later period is the more probable. 


Psalm Ixxy. Stanzas 1—3, 4—8, 9—10. 


Translation : Title—“Destroy him not.” 1 Samuel xxvi. 9 (Sharpe). 
, Probably the name of AY tune. 
Put a stop. at “near.” ‘* Men declare thy wondrous works.” 
“For I choose an appointed time” (Ewald). — 
inereatin 1. Thy name—i.e., thou. 
2. ‘* When I see my time” @toveny. It is God who is speaking. 
3. Pillars—i.e., the mountains which “touch the sky.” 
6. Promotion—i.e., setting up and pulling down. Cf. v. 7. The horn 
‘was used by the Hebrews to express either honour or strength. 
Psalm exii. 9 ; Micah ivy. 13 ; Lamentations i ii. 3. 
10. It is God who speaks this. 
Refers to the overthrow of the Assyrians, which astonished the Hebrews, 
and inspired them with a wonderful confidence. They felt that there was 
“ One that judgeth,” whether nations or men. ; . 


Psalm Ixxvi. Stanzas 1—3, 4—6, 7—9, 10—12. 


Interpretation : 2. Salem—z.e., Jerusalem, the city of “ Peace.” 
‘ 4, Hitzig takes this verse before verse 3, which seems preferable. 

3. There brake he, éc.—against the City of Peace all the waves of war 
shall dash, and be broken. 

4, Mountains of prey—i.e., the fastnesses of the mountains, which the 
enemy had occupied, and made bases of operations against the 
Hebrews. Ewald reads “strongholds of robbers,” and refers to 
the fortresses which the Assyrians had occupied. Cf. “Ezekiel 
xxvii, 11. ; Canticles iv. 4. The walls were glorious with the 
shields of the defenders. Cf. Stanley ii. 195, note. 

9. Meek—.e., the Hebrews. 

10. Wa Se, fierceness. “The residue of fierceness shall do thee 
honour” (Ewald), i i.e. “The remnant of the barbarians shall turn 
_to the worship of God.” (?) iS 
12. Cf. 1 Maccabees iii. 25. 
~ Written after the overthrow of the Assyrian host. Some put it as late as 
the time of the, Maccabees. ‘The “Four Friends” seem to read into v. 10 


| more than the swords will bear. ' 


/ Psalm lxxvii. Stanzas 1—3, 4—6, 7—9, 10—12, 13-18, 19—20. 


| Sr ciaiion - 2. ay for Ke BOmED I » My hands are outstretched for “ my 


~ sore ran.’ ' 
10, Afliction for “ infirmity.” [this] change in for but I will remem- 


ber the years of.” 
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13. Holiness for “the sanctuary.” 
18. Whirlwind for “ heaven.” = 
Interpretation: 1—3. The poet is troubled because of continued affliction. 
1—12 are quotations from other psalms, or curious likenesses to them. 
2. Sore was used in old English in the sense of “trouble.? Cf. our 
phrase, “I felt very sore.” 
4, Waking—i.e., robbed of sleep. 
10. It_is this change in God towards me that troubles me, but I will 
remember his past mercies and take courage. 
15. Joseph—i.e., the northern kingdom. This suggests the escape 
through the Red Sea, v. 16. 
17. Cf. Judges v. ‘ 
20. This is his comfort. Deliverance from Egypt was a aes of 
deliverance out of this woe. 
Subject : His sorrow at the troubles of Israel endured through the night. 
When he remembered God’s dealings in the “days of old,” comfort came in » 
the morning. —~ 


- 


Psalm Ixxviii. Stanzas 1—8, 9—16, &., &c. (Hight verses in each 
stanza.) 


t 
7 
Translation: Title—A poem of or for Asaph. : 
1. Teaching for “law.” 
41. Again for “turned back and.”  Vewed for “ limited.” : 
65. Refreshed for “ that shouteth.” (Ewald). in 
Interpretation : 1—8. God revealed in history. Cf. “There’s a divinity ||» 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will.” 
9, Shows that this psalm was written after the north (Ephraim) ea 
separated from the south. 
12. Zoan—i.e., the country about Tamis ; the abode of the shepherd || 
kings, and supposed to have been the abode of the Israelites in \ 
Egypt. | 
14. It was an eastern custom to head the army or caravan with a fire | 
beacon. Cf. Smith’s Dictionary on “ Pillar of Cloud; ” also note |} 
in “ The Psalms” (by Four Friends), p. 316. 
16. Alludes to Exodus xvii. 1—6. P 
18. Lust—i.e., out of mere wantonness. This word hasa much stronger a 
meaning now. Of. our word “lusty,”—7.e., strong, vigorous. Cf. [ 
Numbers xi. 
25, Angels’ food—i.e., bread from heaven. It is so called i in the MU sdoms | 
of Solomon xvi. 20. \| 
27. lesh—ve., the quails. ; | 
31. Chosen—ie., the pick of them. 
36. They did Dut flatter him, &c. ; | 
49, Hvit Angels —i.e., messengers of evil, as, eg., the “ Aneel of Death.” »» 
50, Made a way—z.e., gave free course to. 
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Se a ae a 
5I. Ham—i.e., the Egyptian : the dark races. 
58. High places—the tops of hills have always been held especially 


sacred, 

64. Lamentation—cf. Job xxvii. 15; Ezekiel xxiv. 21 ff; Jeremiah 
xxii. 18, 

65. Others translate “that had been overpowered by wine” as a 
warrior excited by wine. 2 


68. Transferred his santtuary to Judah. Of. Nehemiah iv., for the 
opposition which the remnants of the northern tribes and new | 
settlers in the north (afterwards known as Samaritans) gave to 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 

A psalm put together for the purpose of instruction, as. contrasted with 
songs which.express emotion. The north, Ephraim, had been the seat of the 
Lord’s glory, but by the faithlessness of the people, God was estranged, and — 
transferred his Tabernacle from Shiloh to Zion. The blessing of God goes 

with goodness. (Cf. Essays and Reviews, article, “The Education of the 
World.”) Foulness kills out a nation just as it kills individuals ; and this is 
~ true both of body and soul, 


Psalm Ixxix. Stanzas 1—5, 6—10, 11—13. 


Interpretation : 1. Read Nehemiah i. and ii. 
2. Food for vultures, &c. . 
6. That do not know thee. Cf. “In Judah is God known,” Psalm 
Ixxvi. Cf. Jeremiah x, 25. 
8. Former—i.e., the sins of our forerunners, Prevent st é, come 
on us, deni before we can ask Cate 2.@., come at once. 
‘11. Appointed—i.e., by the foe. 
12. Bevnjold-seeVen was a sacred number; what we call a round 
number, used indefinitely for many. 
A most bitter appeal against most bitter afflictions. 


Psalm Ixxx. Stanzas 1—3, 4—7, 8—19 (with a break Pearecnay and 14), 


Translation : Title—-Upon the lily instrument ; a ee of or for Asaph : 
a Psalm (Sharpe). 
_ v. 11--12. Zé for “she.” és for “her.” 
Interpretation : 1. Leadest—i.e., in the Ark. : 
2, The Ark was protected at the rear by the three tribes here named 
from the brother and sons of Joseph. 
.3. Shall—others read “that we may.” This refrain was probably sung 
by the congregation. Zwrn—z.e., bring us back from exile. © 
_ 8.. Heathen—i.¢., the a [t—i.e.,'the vine (Israel) in their 
stead. ; 
11. Sea—i.e., the Mediterranean. River—i.e., the Euphrates. Cf. 
Psalm Ixxii. 8 
13. The heathens ravage the land. 


full moon of the same month.” 


" suggested is that faithfulness to goodness would haye been met by a corre- 
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15, The phen og read “the son,” i.¢., Israel: Cf. “out of Egypt 
I called my son.’ 
16. _They—some read “let them (i.e., the heathen) perish, &c.” 
17.. Man—the struggle of Israel against the heathen was the struggle 
of humanity against brute force. 
Read Jeremiah ii. ; Isaiah v. ; Ezekiel xv., xvii: 
Another appeal to God “ out of the depths” of woe. 


Psalm Ixxxi. Stanzas 1—5, 6—10, 11—16. 
Translation : Title—On the guitar (Sharpe). 
3. At for “in.” And at the full moon for “in the time appointed. 22 
5. Law for ‘‘testimony.” 
6. Baskets for “pots.” 
15. Would for “should.” 
Interpretation : 5. Joseph—i.c., the twelve tribes. 
6—15. The words of God hinieale 
6. Pots—i. e., baskets in which the bricks were carried. 
13—17. Cf. Hedtetononay XXxil. 
16. Their time—i.e., Israel’s. 
A psalm “for the great festivals.of the seventh month, which was ushered 
in by the feast of trumpets or the new moon, and which contained not. only 
the great day of atonement but also the feast of tabernacles, celebrated at the 


- The delivery from Babylon suggests that from Egypt, and the truth 


sponding prosperity. A Bige ideal is the health of man, whether i in nations or 
in individuals. 


Psalm Ixxxii, ‘Stanzas a 2—4, 5, 6—7, 8 
Interpretation : 1. Mighty—literally “Gods” in an assembly of Gods. 
Some think that this means the “ princes of the nations” (Cae 
v. 6.); and some, “ the gods of the nations.” The former opinion — 


suits the context better. Cf. Psalm lviii., which is on the same 
subject. ‘ 


2—4, Contain his address to the % mighty.” ® 
2. Cf. James iii. Deuteronomy i. 17. 
5. Foundations—z.e., of social order. 
6—7. Cf. Psalm lyiii. The words of God. : 
, 8. That the heathen would be brought to God was one of the great 
lessons learned in the captivity. 
Faithlessness in the judgment-seat loosens all the ties of social life, ods 
prepares the way for national ruin. When the Roman Bee claimed to 


_be “ divine,” the end was already beginning. 
Psalm Ixxxiii. Stanzas 1—4, 5—8, Ser 13—18, 


Translation: v.13. Chaff for “a wheel.” 
Interpretation : v. 2. Cf. Psalm ii, 
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3. Hidden—i.e., protected. 
13, Wheel—literally an “eddy” or “whirl.” 

For the various nathes a dictionary should be consulted, since it would 
take up too much space to discuss them here. Cf. also J udges iv., viii. The 
psalm seems to refer to some such league of the heathens against Israel as 
that which Nehemiah (chap. iv.) records. The Persians (cf. v. 8) seem to 
have been inclined against Nehemiah, perhaps fearing that he was aiming at 
independence. Cf. Nehemiah iv. 1 ;, Ezra vi. 32. 


Psalm Ixxxiv. Stanxas 1—3, 4—7, 8—11, 12. 


Translation : Title—On the guitar (Sharpe). 
4. That for “ they will.” 
5. Zo Zion for “ of them.” 


6. Covereth it with blessings for * filleth thy pools.” 7 : 


Interpretation : 1. Amiable—i.e., lovable, lovely. 
3. Even the sparrows and Les can build safe nests in thy temple, 
but J—am in exile! Swallow—Hitzig translates “ wood-pigeon.” 
4, Still—i.e., continuously ; or, in peace. 
5. Supply “ to Zion.” Who love the ways which lead es the house of 
God ; or, who have it-in mind to go thereto. / 


Baka—lit., “vale of misery,” is at the entrance to Palestine (The 


_ Psalms, &e.) (“Somewhere in Palestine,” cf. Smith’s Dictionary). 


A valley of this name still exists in the Sinaitic district. Probably : 


means any dry region, which the tears of the pilgrims plentifully 


Trees,” cf. Smith’s Dictionary. The rendering of the Targum is 
“ Gehenna,” 7.¢., the valley of Hinnom below Mount Zion. 

7. One difficulty after another is surmounted, through the strengthen- 
ing thought that they are going to the House of ‘the LORD, 
Some supply “ till” they appear, &c. 

9. Anointed—the king who wrote this psalm. 

10. Wickedness—i.e., in exile amongst heathens. Cf. It is better to 
trust in the LORD than to put confidence in princes. 


This psalm is supposed to be by the same author as that of Psalms. 


-xlii. and xliii ; Jehoiakin. Cf, 2 Chronicles xxxvi. 9; 2 Kings xxiv. 9. The 
| Temple is still intact, and pilgrimages to it possible. The exile looks longingly 
“|| to visits thereto, evidently denied to him. . 


, | 
Psalm Ixxxy. Stanzas 1—7, 8—13. 


“Translation : 4. Turn to for “ hipaiet 
13. Mark out for “set us in’ 
Interpretation : Ewald gives the first stanzas to the people, an the 
second to the priest. 
1. Captivity—2e., the captives. 
8. Iwill hear—i.e., listen to. Cf. Hebrews ii. 1, 2. 


water. There is a play upon the word “Bakarim,” “Mulberry | 
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9. Glory—Cf. Haggai, ii. 7—9. 
13. Righteousness—Cf. Hosea ii. 19.. Cf. before him ehtentaen shall 
go, his royal harbinger. 
The people have returned, but troubles and dangers still harass them. 
Cf. Nehemiah iy. 


Psalm Ixxxvi. Stanzas 1—5, 6—8, 8, 11—138, 14—17. 


Interpretation: v. 4. My soul yearns after.thee. 
8. Gods—i.e., gentile idols. 
9. Al nations—sign of a later age when the Jewish prejudice against 
the gentiles was giving way. 
10, “Thou, O God, and thou alone ” (Ewald), 
13. Lowest hell—i.e., the depths of the under world, 7z.e., from death. 
This psalm is made up of verses taken from other psalms, &c. The 
glorious past was drawn upon by a woe-worn present for comfort and forhope. 
Cf. Psalms xl., iv., xxv., exvi.; Exodus xv. ; Psalms xxii., xxvii., xxv., liv.; 
Exodus xxxiv.; and Psalm cxvi., with verses 1, 2, 4, 6, 8,9, 11, 18, 14, 15, 16. 


: Psalm Ixxxvii. Stanzas 1—7. 


Translation: 1. Ewald prefaces this verse on account of its abruptness with 
the words, “The LORD loveth Zion.” 

4, As of for “ to.” ” 

7. Dancers for “ players on instruments.” 

Interpretation : 1. Foundation—i.e., his temple. 

4, Rahab—i.e., Egypt, Hterally the Proud One. Cf. Job ix. 13; 
xxvi. 12. There—i.e., in her. The gentiles shall be enrolled 
amongst the citizens of God. 

6. Count—Cf, Ezekiel xiii. 9 ; Ezra ii. 59 ; Nehemiah vii. 5: 

7. Every translator seems to differ from every other as to this verse. 
All the means of joyous worship and all the sources of joy are in 
Jerusalem, “ the joy of the whole earth.” MHitzig- reads,“ Masters 
and servants alike. 

They are all in thee, my eyes (are they). 
The “ eyes” of the king means his agents or officers in the Paial 
court. Cf, ** overseer.” 
A triumphant song of the restoration. Cf. Ezra iii. ; Zechariah vii. A 
Hagai ii. 23; Isaiah xliv. 28—xlvi. 


Psalm lxxxviii.. Stanzas 1—2, 3—7, 8—12, 1815, 


Translation: Title—Upon the lute, with answers (Sharpe). Upon wind | 
instruments (Noyes). - 

5. Cast down for “ free.” s 
Interpretation: 6. Deeps—i.e., the under world—Sheol, Hell. 


- 


"fe Waves—i.e., storms. 
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10—12, What wilt thou gain by taking my life? Can the dead praise 
thee ? 
13. Prevent—i.e., come to meet thee. 
A prayer in time of sickness, the severity of which has shut out hope. 


Psalm lxxxix. Stanzas 1—5, 6—18, 19-37, 38—5l, 52. 
Translation : Titlek—A poem, &c. 
47. To what frailty thou hast made all men ! 
50. Omit “the reproach of.” 
Interpretation : 6. Sons of the mighty—i.e., the angels, the “sons of God.” 
Cf. Jobi., &e. 
8. Facthfulness—Hitzig reads “camp,” 7.e., of angels. 
10. Rahab—i.e., Egypt. 
12. The most seiting mountains in Palestine west ad east, 
15. Joyful sound—literally the trumpet call at the festivals. 
18. Some read from the LORD, &c., and from the holy one, 2.¢., our 
. king is appointed by God. 
19. Holy one—i.e., Nathan. Cf. 1 Chronicles xvii. 5; 2Samuel vii. 17, 
22. Exact—offer him violence as the creditors of that day did. ata 
25. I will extend his rule to the Mediterranean and to the Euphrates. 
_27. First-born—pre-eminent. Cf. 2 Samuel vii. 
35. Once—i.e., once and for all. 
37. Witness—i.e., the moon. Some consider it to be the rainbow, which 
isvery possible. Cf. Jeremiah xxxi. 35—37 ; xxxili. 20. 
47. Remember that thou hast made us mortal. 
50. The prince spoken of is to unite under his sway many nations. 
Doxology appended to the collection, and puch marks the end of 
Book II. 
In 2 Samuel vii. will be found the main theme of this psalm. (Cf. 
Psalm exxxii.) A successor of David appeals to the Lord for help, reminding 
him of his promises to David and to bis chosen race. Cf. also 2 Samuel 
xxiii, 1—8, . 


Boor IlI.—Psatus XC. to CL. 


There are titles affixed to 32 of the psalms in this collection, and a dox-,, 
‘ology at the end of Psalm evi. Those from xcii.—c. are more or less composite 
j| psalms; exx.—cxxxix. are the “songs of ascent;” ciiii—cvii,, cxiicxviii., 
~{- exxxv.—cxxxvi. the “Hallelujah” psalms. The Fe: are claimed as 
being by David. 


Psalm xe. Stanzas 1—6, 7—12, 13—17. - 


Translation : v. 3. Dust for “destruction.” 
9. Pass for “passed.” : 
10. The pride of vt for “their strength.” 


11. Omit “so is.” 
Interpretation : 1. Dwelling place—or better “[place of] refuge.” 


2. Read Proverbs viii. 
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4. 
6. 
26. 
11. 
12. 
13 


Watch—i.e., a period of three (or four) hours. 

Thou sea them away ; they rest, in sleep (Eittaig); They are 
as a dreafn in the morning (Ewald). 

It groweth up and bloometh. The hot sun of Palestine quickly 


burns it up. 
According to—in accordance with due reverence for thee ; who 
understand thy wrath ? 


Number—i.e., so as to realise how few they are. 


. Retwrn—i.e., me again to us., How long—z.e., ing thou be angry. 
. Larly—i.e., soon. 


i Hetablish —& é., prosper. 
A funeral hymn of great beauty and sadness. It is probably the outcome 
of the sorrows of the captivity, though by some learned men it is ascribed to 


1 Corinthians ii. 16. 
J 


But. we have the mind (and therefore the hope) of Clirist. Sy 


Psalm xci. Stanzas 1—8,; 9—16. 


Translation : v.6. Plague for “destruction.” N.B.—The change of person 


is frequent in Hebrew poetry. 


Interpretation : 1. Secret—i.e., place of shelter and defence. , 


. Noisome+-i.e., noxious, of the root of which it is a softened form. 


Cf. annoy, nuisance. 


. This is quoted in the “temptation” of our Lord (cf. Matthew 


iv. 6), which fact helps to show that the narrative is not real 
history, but the experience of a tempted soul clothed in historical 
garb. \ 


. Dragon—i.e., serpent. 
. Supply (after “because ”) “saith the LORD.” 
Trust in the LORD, so wonderfully justified by the restoration, appears 


14 
17 
Moses. 
3 
11 
\ 13 
14 
/|| in this psalm as a state of mind in which the writer is, in contrast with the 


exhortations as to what ought to be. 


Psalm xcii. Stanzas 1—3, 4—8, 9—15. 


Translation : 10. Buffalo for “unicorn,” 
Interpretation : 3. Ten strings. We do not know enough abate: rhey 


Hebrew music to say certainly what this was. 


6. Brutish—z.e., without understanding, the animal or “ natutal” —_ vi 


who lives the sensuous life merely. 


7. Their prosperity is deceitful as the fresh green that covers a morass. 
10. Hxalt—z.e., raise me to honour. Oil: this was much more used in 


the East thin with us, Cf. Psalm xxiii. 5; Daniel x. 3; Luke 
x. 34; also yii. 46. : 


11. Desire—i.e., I shall see them destroyed, and hear of > oe downfall. 
14, Fat—literally “full of sap ” or “marrow.” | 
Psalms xcii., xciii., xev.—c., are liturgical psalms, now assigned to the. 
period after the ‘caplayies and to the same author. 
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Psalm xciii. Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


Interpretation : 1. The LORD isnowking. This points to some recent 
victory. 4 
2. He hath made the world so sure that it cannot be moved (Ewald). 
4, Read “ mightier, &c., is the LORD most high.” 
6. Testimonies—i.e,, commandments and promises. Becometh —i.e, 
only fit persons shall go in thereat. Cf. Joel iii. 7. 

The thunderstorm, with its accompanying floods, is a favourite image of | 
divine might in all eastern poetry. The parallel between the raging of the 
elements and that of the heathens (cf. Psalm ii.) is obvious. Both are ruled 
and set at rest by the word of God. 


Psalm xciv, Stanzas 1—7, 8—15, 16—3. 


Translation: v.20. Against for “by a.” 
Interpretation: v. 4. Hard things—z.e., insolent, hard to be borne. 
8, Brutish—z.e., merely animal men, probably = “heathen.” : 
12. Out of—z.e., by means of, through. . 
15. The ways of God may seem dark now, but they will be seen to have 
been righteous all through. Jt—i.e., righteousness. 
20. By a law (Ewald reads “as alaw;” Sharpe, “against the law ”)— 
: against all reason, or justice. ; 
A psalm of the captivity, when all was dark, and right seemed trampled 
| ander foot. Yet the ways of God will yet be justified, and the psalmists’ 
|| faith vindicated. Cf. with this Psalms lxxiii. and lxxyil. is 


Psalm xcv. Stanzas 1=6, 7—11,. 


Translation : 7. Oh that ye would for “if ye will.” 
8. At Meribah for “in the provocation.” Massah for “temptation.” 
Interpretation : 8. Meribah and Massa (strife and trial) were places named 
from the incidents. ‘ Cf, Exodus xvii. 7; Numbers xx. 13. 
‘9. Proved—i.e., put me to the test. 
‘11. So that, at last, I said in my wrath : some such connecting phrase 
is needed. Rest—ie., the land of promise. ; 
_ Again were the captives redeemed and brought to the land of promise. 
‘|| The psalmist reminds them of the unfaithfulness of their forefathers and its 
3 results. Rejoice in the LORD, but also obey. A noble hymn ! 


: Psalm xcvi. Stanzas 1—6, 7-10, 11—13. 
" Interpretation : vv. 5,6. Make the stanza too long, and may have been 
put in from another psalm (Ewald.). eb eae 
7. People—i.e., héathen. 


12. Cf, Isaiah lv. 12. 
_ This psalm is almost entirely taken from 1 Chronicles xvi., asisalso Psalmey. 


; | The spirit is free and generous, chastened by experience. The heathen are to 
|| be brought in. 


| 
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Psalm xevii. Stanzas 1—6, 7—9, 10—12. 
Translation: v. 2. Foundation for “ habitation.” 
Interpretation: v. 1. The Lord is now king! sles—z.e., coasts, regions. 
3—5. A material showing forth of spiritual might. They somewhat 
disturb the order of thought, and make the stanza too long. 
7. Supposed to be a quotation from some older work. 

This psalm shows that the Hebrews had learned one great lesson in their 
captivity. The heathen worship in Palestine had, indeed, seduced them, 
but was no doubt curbed by the hostile criticism of the prophets. In Persia, 
they saw it without check, and therefore in all its naked bestiality. Hence, 
on their return, their attachment to the pure worship of a holy God was as 


- intense as their horror at what they had seen was deep. The lesson has value 


for us, Is there no seducing ‘‘ worship ” amongst us, whose degrading influ- 
ence can alone be seen in countries where-it is supreme, and which puts on 


' a moderation and speaks smooth things here, which it knows not there ? 


Psalm xeviii. Stanzas 1—3, 4—6, 7—9. 


Interpretation’: v. 3. Salvation—i.e., the’ safety or deliverance from cap- 


; tivity which God has brought about. 
A song of victory, in which all creation is called to join. Verse 3 seems 


to point to the return from the captivity, and some victory over the Samaritans. 
Cf. Nehemiah. 


Psalm xcix. Stanzas 1—5, 6—9. 


Translation : 1. The earth doth shake for “let,” &c. 
8. Deeds for “ inventions.” 
Interpretation : 3—4, Let them praise thy great and terrible name, which 
is holy ; also, thy kingly strength which loveth justice. 
5. Footstool—Cf. v. 9, his holy hill. 


6. Even priests and prophets are punished for their misdeeds, though Bl 


He speaks and rules by means of them. Cf. Jeremiah xv. 1. 


God is great and is also holy. Great, in that the powers of the East went, | 


down before Cyrus, “his anointed ;” and holy, in that he kept his promise to 
oy his captives.” 


Psalm c. Stanzas 1-3, 4—5. 
Translation : Title—A psalm of thanksgiving. a 


3. And we are his for “and not we,” &e. 


Interpretation; v. 1. Al ye lands—all the earth (Wellbeloved). Every 
nation (Hitzig). 


3. Made, &c.—i.e., made us a people (Deuteronomy Xxxil. 6), his 
people ; rescued us from slavery, whether to Egypt or to Persia. 


3. And not we owrselves—if this reading be correct, it means that it is | 
through the LORD'S might alone that Israel has been made a || 


people. 


=~ = 
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“All yelands” may refer to all the divisions of Palestine ; or generally to 
all Palestine, or it may have a wider interpretation, embracing all the 
heathens. The chief points are, that all should joyfully worship God, who is 
the great Creator and loving Healer of all. 


Bee Psalm ci. Stanzas 1—4, 5— 
Interpretation : 1. Mercy, éc.,—z.e., thy mercy and thy justice, which, as 
thy vicegerent, I am bound to show forth in my rule. 
2, Perfect—i.e., upright. Hitzig réads, “ thy house,” which suits the 
supposed purpose of the psalm better. 
3. Aside—z.e., are unfaithful ; apostates. 
4. Person—it would be better to supply “ thing,” <.e., wickedness. 
8. Early—literally in the morning, i.c., when justice was usually ad- 
ministered. 
This psalm is supposed to have been written by Revd, on the occasion of 
removing the ark to Sion. Itis an early psalm, and possibly by him. If so, 
itis a opps of the principles by which he meant to rule. 


Psalm cii. Stanzas 1—8,.9—15, 16—22, 23.28, 


Translation : Title—Disheartened for “ overwhelmed.” 
3. Firebrand for “ hearth.” 
16. For the LORD will, &c. for “ when the LORD, » &e. 
Interpretation : 5. Groaning—or better, “sighing.” Cleave—cf. Job xix. 
20 ; Lamentations iv. 8. 
6. Pit da thes birds are often used as figures me sousarinees: The 
owl is called in Arabic, “The mother of ruins.” Syarr ow—better 
a “solitary bird.” 
8. Sworn—use my name witha curse. Cf. Jer. xxix. 22. 
9. Cf. Lamentations iii. 15—16. 
_ 11. Shadow—the lengthening shades of evening. Of. James i. 17. 
14, “Even the dust thereof.” Some read “pity” or “regret autor 
Sf favour,” : 
15. The heathen also, &c. The Jewish prejudice was on the wane. 
16. A prophecy. The Lord will, &c. 
18. Created—i.e., that are yet to be born. 
20. Appointed, &o, —i.e., by their heathen masters whose caprices made 
death only too posible 
22. Again, the “‘ peoples,” &c., the “ gentiles.” 
23. Way—.e., into exile. 
A sorrowful ail from an exile not, however, bereft 6 ont 


- Psalm ciii. Stanzas 1—5, 6—9, 10—13, 14—18, 19—22. 


Translation : 11. But for “for.” 
Interpretation : 2. All—i.e., any of them. 
5. Eagle—refers to a popula belief of that day. Cf. Isaiah xl. 31. 


ae Frame—t. @.y of what we are made. 


‘ 
au 
7 
>) 
4 
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10. Gf, Joel iii. 11. The three orders of ministers. Angels—cf. Psalm 
xxix. 1.. The hosts of heaven, Psalm civ. 4. ° His creatures. 
A public temple song, which is considered as part of civ., and one of a set 
marked off by the Sustanidy used form Hallelujah! “ Bees! ye the Lord! ” 
The series contains ciii—cvii., cxi.,—cxviii., cxxxv., xxxvi., cxlvi—cl. © 


Psalm civ, StanzasJ—4,°5—9, 10—13, 14—18, 1923, 2426, 27—30,, 


31—35. 
Translation: 4. “ Who maketh the winds his messengers.” ‘*‘ The flaming 
fires his ministers.” 
8. “The mountains rise, the valleys sink” (to be put between brackets). 
10. Brooks for “ valleys.” 
34. “May my.meditation be sweet unto him.” 
N.B.—This psalm is an amplification of the Psalm of Creation in Genes a 
which should be read along with it. 
1—4 (Genesis i. 1—8, light). 
2. Cf. Isaiah xl. 22, 
3. Beans, ée.—Cf£. Amos ix. 6. On the waters—i.e., above the fees 


ment; the light clouds of which are, as it were, pai stories, and — 


‘the dark are the foundations. 

4, Fire—z.e., the lightning. 

5—18. Genesis i. 9—13, the earth. 

6. The ancients believed that all things issued from water. 

8. The first clause should be read as interjectional, or be omitted. It 
certainly breaks the continuity of the thought. © 

10—12. Seems like a note to explain and enlarge upon verse 13, which 
has got into the text. The same remark will apply to verses 15, 
18, 21, 26, 30, 32, and their several contexts. The whole reads 
much ites without them. i 

18. Conies—the old name for rabbit. The je he hyrax, which is like 
an Alpine marmot. 

19—26. Genesis i. 14—23. The heavenly host; fish; and fowl. 26. ie 
viathan—cf. Job xli. 5, to play with, i.¢., they are the play bhinge 
of the great Creator, though so terrible to man. 

27—30. Genesis i. 23—31. Man and beast. 


The later chapters of Job (xxviii. ff.) may also be consulted with advantwe “i 
48, A doxology, which came at the end of a collection, not inclaiey an; 


the larger one. Cf. Introduction. 
A didactic psalm of the “ Hallelujah” series. 


\ 
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CALENDAR OF LESSONS. 


L—LESSONS FROM THE PSALMS. 


The following is an attempt towards a systematic study of the Psalms for 
religious instruction. The main thoughts in this scheme are the origin of the religious 
_ feeling—the moral aspects of life—and the influence of religion on life, whether of individuals. 
or of peoples. The Psalm first given is intended to be the groundwork of the lesson for 
bs the day ; those given afterwards are intended to be used as illustrations, and according to, 
the teacher’s discretion. New Testament illustrations have also been given; but their. 
— number might profitably be increased. The ‘‘ Notes on the Psalms” published in the 
Teacher's Manual, where the Psalms are to be found in their proper order, will supply 
“materials required by the teacher. The teacher should also consult the ‘‘Index 
‘of Texts” at the end of “‘ Hymns for the Christian Church and Home,” or that at. ° 
the end of “Hymns of Praise and Prayer,” where, especially in the latter, he will 
- find many beautiful hymns very helpful in illustration of each lesson. 


October ist. 
oa MAN THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


A Read Ps. viii. 
. _See Ps, exliy. 1-4 by way of contrast. 
~ Mind rules, whether jn heaven or on earth, and its 
rule is and must pe moral; é.¢., having a good 


i - end, in view.” 
The kinship of man to Goa the ground of all 


religiousness. 
. See Job xxxii. 7-9; xxxiii. 4. Pro. viii. Matt. v. 43-48. 
Acts xvii. 28, 29. peo. ii. 1416. 


October 8th. 


no “MAN THEREFORE SEEKS AFTER GOD. 


z 


Bt 


Read Pss. xlii. and xliii. 
a3 See Pass. xxvii. 8; xxxvi. 7-9; Isiii. 1-8. Ss 
. ‘Thirst in a hot and dry climate, figures the oul’s 
“thirst for God. 
Thirst a natural craving. 
Shut out from God, faith wavers. 
The light of truth brings us back to God. 
See 1 pes ii, 9-16. 


R. PILcHER. 


October 15th. 
GOD IS EVERYWHERE. 
Read Ps. cxxxix. 


1-5 In daily life. 
| 6-12 In outward nature. 
13-16 In the designs of nature. 
17-18 To our intellect and conscience. 
19-22 Wickedness blinds us to his Lely oe ! 
23-24 Prayer against wickedness. 


; 
See Acts xvii. 22-31, 


October 22nd. \ 
GREATNESS AND GRACIOUSNESS OF GOD, 


Read Pss. cxly. and cxiii. 


See Ps. xev. 1-7. 


God is strong, wise, and loving ; therefore Povtinicel 
holy, 4.¢., healthful. 


i 
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October 29th. 


THE GREAT CREATOR. 
Read Ps. civ. 


See Pas, xxix.: Ixxxix, 6-15, Gen.i-ii.3; ° 
Rom. i. 18-20. 
5-30 A “free” paraphrase of Gen, i.-ii. 3. 
31-35 Praise and pious resolutions, 
Contrast between ancient and modern methods of 
studying creation, and the truth in each. 


November 5th. 
THE GREAT CREATOR. 
Read Pss. Ixv. and xciii, 


His glory in physical realms. 
His glory in history (moral realms). 


November 12th. 
HE IS THE LIVING ONE. 


Read Ps. cxy. 


God is life and the source of life, intellectual, moral, 


and pbysical. 
‘ See Is. xliv. 6-20. 


Worship is the ascription of highest worthiness to any 
one or to any thing, together with the giving up 
of the soul’s obedience and admiration thereto, 

Zs idol worship dead even amongst us? 


November 19th. 
THE DIVINE RULE IS MORAL. 
Read Pss, xix. and xxxiii. 
See Ps, ix. 7, 8 


1-6 The heavens declare the glory of God. 
7-11 Because they show his law (i.¢,, his will) to be 
good, &c. - 
12-14 Prayer for moral guidance. 


November 26th. 
GOD, THE JUDGE OF MEN. 


Read Pss. xi. and xii. 
See Pss, xxvii; xxxvii. 1-7, 


Men are ‘‘as Gods,” knowing good from evil (é.e., 
having conscience or insight), directly they rise 
above the merely sensuous animal life ; andif we 
judge ourselves straitly (as we do) how much more 
will God 


December 8rd. 
SUCH AS SAID “THERE IS NO GOD.” 
Read Ps, xiv. 
See Pas, xcii. 5-8; xciv. 7-15. 
See Ps, x, for a description of the ‘' fool,” 


Spiritual things Sone be poicitually discerned, 
lor. ii, 
Like can only be known by like.—HERACLITUS, 


December 10th. 
JUST JUDGMENTS OF GOD. 
Read Ps. xcvi. 

See Ps, Ixxxii. 2-8. 


13 A new song and for all nations. 
5 God is; and there is none other than he. 
9 His rule is just and righteous. 
See Matt. vii. 1-5. Luke xii. 54-57. John vii. 24. 
ix. 39-41, 


December 17th. 
THE MERCY OF GOD. 


Read Pss. ciii., exlvi. 
How forbearing is his treatment of us! 


An example for us. 
Matt. vii. 7-12; xviii. 23-35. 


December 24th. 


GOD, THE GREAT SHEPHERD. 

Read Pss. xxiii., c. ' 

See Pas. Ixiii. 5; xcv. 7. * 

The shepherd Jed his flock, not drove. ! 

Always a favourite figure in the Christian church. | 

Compare “Pastor,” and “flock,” used of ministerand _ 
people. 

The chosen people (birth privileged) foreshadowed 

those whom God draws to Himself by the 

drawing power of love; i.¢., by grace, or as 


St. Paul puts it, by faith. 4 

: | 

December Slst. | 

THE PERFECT MAN. | 

Read Pss. i., xv., Xxiv. | 

See Ps, cxii, Mark x. 17-81; xii. 28-34, | 

The formation of character the true end and aim of | 
religion, 


See John xiii. 17. James ii. 13-26, 1 John iii. 7. 


THE “PRIDE” OF THE WICKED. 
Read Pass. Ixxiii.; xxxvi. 1-12, 
See Pas, xxxvii. 12-26 ; Ixxvi. 10, its 
1-16 The success of wickedness tries our faith. 
17 Till we view it from @ moral point of view, | 


in the light of eternal truths. 
18 Then we see the fearful price wherewith it. 


bought, 
See Gal. vi. 7-9. 


: 
| 
January 7th. | 
; 
: 


January 14th. © 
- A PRAYER FOR FORGIVENESS. 
Read Ps. li. 
A See Ps: cxxx. 
The spiritual nature of both virtue and vice. 
Change of mind (i.e., repentance which is at on 
sincere and fruitful) brings forgiveness, 


God’s pardon is help. He chastens till he cures; a 
cures because he tprgives. 


= t ’ 
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January 2ist. 


UNITY AMONGST BRETHREN. 
Read Ps. exxxiii. 
See Pss, cxx., cxxix. 


** Union is strength” to nations as well ag to families. 
~The disunion between Israel and Judah hastened the 
fall of both. 

This was especially wrong in them, since they were 
“brethren,” and laid.especial stress on their moral 
kinship as opposed to the heathens around them. 

So, disunion amongst Christians is especially wrong. 
“ See Mark iii. 31-35. 

N.B.—The friends of Jesus had sought to ee him 

on the plea of insanity. 


January 28th. 
PRAISE FOR ‘HARVEST. 
Read Ps. Ixvii. 

See Ps. exlvii. 7-11, 14. 


te It is God who gives the “increase” whether in 


aie ees or spiritual things. 
See 1 Cor. iii. 6. 
- ‘Trace the changes in the earth’s position which pro- 
z ; duce the various seasons. © : 
. Trace the physical and moral advantages of a good 
harvest. 


“Show how the physical is the type of the moral 
harvest, and how that men must work for both. 


February 4th. 


¢ oe SHORTNESS AND FEEBLENESS OF 
A LIFE., 
Read Pa xe. 


See Pss. xxxix.; cil. 23-28. 


1 God alone abides. {> 
- 3 Man passes away. How frail is our hold on life! 
34 Only from God comes hope. * 
"The ‘assurance that we shall live because he lives is 
a@ natural unfolding of this idea, though at a 
’ Jater age, and is the truest foundation of the idea 
* of immortality. 


February 11th. ft 


z LOVE FOR THE LAND OF OUR FATHERS « 


* (i.¢., for our nation as well as for our family). 
Read Ps: exxii. 


See Pss, xlviiiy and Ixxxvii. 


Bach nation has its work to do towards the general 
weal, and each man should share therein. 
‘Each man, therefore, must feel a love and pride both 
J in the work and inits doers. ~ 
_ Zion is Jerusalem, which means “ City of Peace.” 
~ Let us all set our hearts on the city of Peace. 


February 18th. 
PRAYER AGAINST A TREACHEROUS FOE, 


Read Ps. lv. 
See Ps, xli, 5-9. 


Of all strife family strife is the deadliest and worst. 

Civil strife is the ‘‘ family” strife of a nation, : 

Strife is embittered when a former friend uses the 
knowledge which he has gained in the intercourse 
of intimate friendship, the more easily to hurt or 
to annoy. 

The baseness of treachery. Men scorn the traitor 
even when they profit by his base work, 


February 25th. 
PRAISE FOR DELIVERANCE. 
Read Ps, xviii. 

See Pss, xcvii, and xeviii. 


How many are the deliverances for which we ought 
to give thanks! 
(.) National—The Armada, the Indian Mutiny, &e. 
P The Corn Laws, &c. 
Gi.) Individual—Physical, through the care or skill 
of others. 
Moral, through personal influence. 
Spiritual, through the soul’s insight 
er “conscience.” 
Compare “It came into my mind, I pete know 
how.” 
4 


March 4th. 


ZION, THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD'S 
RELIGION. 


Read Ps. Ixxvi. 


See Pas, xxii. 22-31; Ixxxvi. 8-12; exxxiv. John iv. 
19-24, Rom. ix, 1-13. 
The Jews had begun to modify their ideas as to 
their birth privileges, and the ‘‘exclusion of the 


nations.’ 
Compare next Lesson. 


IWlarch 11th. 
THE VINE OF (GOD. 


Read Ps, Ixxx. 8-19. 
See Lesson for February 11th. 


The strong sense which the Israelites had of God's 
moral rule, and of their mission in hisvineyard. 
They were the chosen race, the apostles of righteous- 
ness, chosen, however, 70t for physical rule,* but 
for spiritual influence. Missing this last, they 
' missed the truest meaning of the Messiahship 
and of the kingdom of God. : 
Just as they were God’s anointed amongst the nations 
so Jesus was his anointed to them. 
See John xv. 1-21, ms 


* See Mark xii, 1-12, Luke xx, 9-18. 


160 Calendar of Lessons, - Se ae | 
= March 18th. ‘ March 25th. i 


RECAPITULATE THE GENERAL IDEAS OF 


OF EXILE. 
THE TERRORS BER ERs 


Read Baga (i.) That kinship with God is the ground of religious~ 


ness. 
eee q (ii.) That spiritual things must be spiritually dis-— 
Foreign sights and sounds, in which, during pros- cerned. ; 
perous days, the Israelites had indulged against | {iii.) That religion must mould character, 
the “Law” and their better knowledge, now in (iv.) and deal with all the faculties, 
their adversity have become their punishment. (v.) and be the binding power of life, 
How often do we come to loathe and to yearn to 
escape from sins which once we courted and met 


more than half way. (vi). whether to the great Father or to his family. 
Oe. 
Compare ‘‘ Exile from home and exile from God.” f (See Eph. iii. 14,15.) - x 


r" — 


(Compare re-lig-ion, lig-a-ment). 


* 


- - 


I.—LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF ACTS. > 


Date. - pe Subject of Lesson. Reference cee ar > 
: - Acts. , 
1876. chap. verse. 
Oct. Ist. x: 12-26. The Apostles at Jerusalem ia 1876. Jan. | Vol. v. pp. 14-18. 
=  5y) bSthe Il. 1-13. Pentecost .. — a ae » a 3» 18-20 
| a), 15th. “|, I, 14-40. Feter’s Speech... = A 32 2, 20-2 
3) pean Il. 41-47, The Church of the Apostles | ee ol Ree 
», 29th, | IIT. 1-26._| The Apostles inthe Temple ., {| 1876. April 4,  ,, 52-54. 
Noy. 5th. EV: 1-22, Arrest of Peter and John ein’ 5 : Lis o> 54-5627 
»» L2th. IV. 23-37. Their Release: Condition of the ' 
% Chureh -. +35 ” ” 56-57 os 
vy, 19th. VI. 1-15. The New Converts’: Deacons: . 
Stephen .. f 1876. J 1) eee 
5» 26th... | VIL. 1-48. | Stephen’s Defence(PartL) |. 3 zi oi ar ye OOO 
Dees 8rd.¢ | VII. 44-60. Stephen’s Defence (Part II. ): and : Se ie ae 
vik Martyrdom ss oh a» 91-92. 
<t 10th VII { 1-8. } Persecution of the Church First ; F 
f neh ae * ‘| 26-40. Missions .. Pere ” > ay 92-6 
ste if es 1-19. | Conversion of Saul * *. | 3876 October, 5, 
9» 24th. IX. 20-81. Saul’s First Preaching of Jesus |. p= ” » 
% Ee nae.c4 1-25. Cornelius (Part I.) 13 KS x 2 » 
, Jan. 7th pw 24-48, Cornelius (Part IT.) ig sad — 
rath ah, Te 1-18. |. Peter's on ort tothe Apostles 3). | 2? 
ip te AOS eo 19-30. | Extended’Preaching of the Gospel | 1877. Jan. Vol. vi. 


eee Xi. 1-25. Persecution by Herod .. 


2” 


' ‘ First Missionary Journey of Paul. 


Feb. 4th. XI. . 1-18.' Antioch to Cyprus and Perga isa 
yy 11th. XU, = 14-44. At Antioch in Pisidia .  .. » 
: >» 18th. XIE, = 44-52. At Antioch in Pisidia <I ” 
a 26th. XIV. 1-18, At Iconium and Lystra 4 
h March 4th. XIV. — 19-28. To Derbe, and back to An- 
, tiochin Palestine .. he 


ay Hlth. XV. 1-12. Council of Jerusalem... 
» i8th, | XV. 12-29, | Council of Jerusalem 
» 26th, | XV, 30-41, Separation of Pan and, Barnabas 


PRICE ‘THREEPENCE. | 


i All pve abd com ti t ; 
_ Row (near Albert Snare) Manchester. = addressed to Mr, Tomas Bom, 28, 


